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MOTHER AND BABE. 


HE prettiest sight in the world is the young mother with her 

babe in her arms. Artists are never weary of painting it, nor 
poets of singing its ineffable charm, and equally the picture and the 
song awaken a responsive chord in human nature, so that the busi- 
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est worker and the most eager seeker of pleasure alike pause to | 


look and listen. 

In the famous galleries of Europe, in Munich, Dresden, Florence, 
the Louvre, people of all ages and conditions linger before the con- 
tinually recurring pictures of the Madonna with the Holy Child pil- 
lowed upon her bosom, her pure eyes overbrooding it with un- 
speakable love, or uplifted to heaven in a passion of adoration and 
prayer. 

The sentiment in the homely familiar scene depicted by the pen- 
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SPRING WRAPPINGS.—[For Descriptions see SuppLeMeENt. } 
Fig. 2.—Rerrep Sik Jacket.—Front.—[For Back, 
see Page 268.] 


cil of genius on the canvas is not one of reverence only. In the 
appeal it makes to the common feeling of love for childhood it 
touches every rank and ignores every difference of training. Mo- 
ther and babe, in the king’s palace and the peasant’s hut, are the 
centres of interest in their immediate worlds, and the infant, wheth- 
er born with the golden or the leaden spoon, is for the first few 
months of his life an absolute sovereign ruling by the divine right 
of helplessness. 

All poetry aside, however, the pretty, cooing, dimpling darling 
in the crib makes large demands on the person who is his nearest 
attendant and most devoted slave, his mother. That she ought 
not to be his slave—far from it; rather his intelligent supervisor, 
with an eye to the future even during the first months of his ex- 
istence—in many cases never occurs to her at all. She patiently 
walks the floor with him for hours by night and by day; she trots 














Fig. 3.—P.iaix anp Figurep VELVET MantTLe. 
Back.—[See Fig. 1.] 


him till her knees ache and her brain whirls; she feeds him when 
he is not hungry, and doses him when he is not ill; and she too 
often emerges from the desperate struggle of getting him through 
his first year of life so faded, so wan, so washed out and 
worn, that her unmarried girl friends regard her with wondering 
compassion, 

“Did I ever dream that the care of a baby could be so exhaust- 


so old, 





ing?” said a mother who, after hours of nursing, singing, talking, 

tramping, and rocking, had at last laid her infant down only to 

have it awaken in ten minutes with the same querulous ery and 
1 


the same apparent determination to be held and carried at any 
cost. Poor baby, the victim of a mistaken system and an unwise 
fondness ! 

Another mother, now middle-aged, with 


grown children about 
her, has a recollection of her tugs and wrestles with her first-born, 
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memory vividly treasuring one dreadful Saturday 
when she made and baked the Sunday pumpkin 
pies between 9 p.m. and midnight, having vainly 
attempted to achieve them a dozen times earlier 
in the day, with baby’s protest effectually pre- 
venting her success, 

“T intend my daughter to be a self-reliant wo- 
man,” said a certain wise little mother, as she 
established her tiny girl among the pillows and 
left her, wide-awake, to go to sleep by herself, 
grandmother and nurse both vehemently opposing 
her proceeding. The mother had her way, and the 
years have justified her, for the young lady has 
arrived at maturity, sweet, capable, and self-help- 
ful, having had a good start at the beginning of 
the race, 

A great deal depends upon judicious manage- 
ment in the first month of baby’s life. We would 
especially advise the mother who can do so to ob- 
tain for her own and her baby’s care and com- 
fort during this period a trained nurse with the 
liploma and recommendation of one of the ex- 
cellent training schools which are now found in 
connection with several of the principal hospitals 
in our large cities. 

The horrors of Betsey Prig and Sairey Gamp 
need no longer be dreaded, when, instead of one 
of these wretched harridans, there enters the 
household a lady, light of foot, quiet of manner, 
sweet and gentle of accent, sure of herself, obedi- 
ent to the physician, the product of discipline as 
really as a soldier of the regular army is the 
fruit of a thoughtful and imperative system. She 
will manage the babe according to the dicta of 
the most advanced medical science, and he will 
thrive and be happy under her rule. 

It is of the utmost importance that the little 
one form no bad habits during the first few 
weeks, while naturally the nurse, rather than the 
mother, has the responsibility of his manage- 
ment. <A babe should, from the very first, be ac- 
customed to go to sleep without rocking. Gently 
lay the little one in the crib, and do not hush and 
hold and soothe it. It does not want to be a ty- 
rant, though it often develops into one through 
the folly of its subjects. It will enjoy its plea- 
sant way of falling asleep independently, if it is 
never taught anything else. 

Perfect cleanliness, clothing, 
warmth, especially at the extremities, soft fine 
wools and dainty linen, conduce to the little stran- 
ger’s ease and health. Keep pins with unpro- 
tected points away from him, and be sure that he 
ww warm, 

As a babe has only one way of signifying his 
wants or complaining about his woes, an inarticu- 
late cry, which scales the gamut of distress, from 
a low wail to a shrill scream, it is certainly one 
of the first maternal duties to know what the ery 
means. Nine persons out of ten assume that it 
means hunger, and a little being, with its tiny 
stomach already distended with food, is offered 
more nourishment, and still more, till it must be 
well-nigh frantic 

The act of nursing is so delightful to a babe 
that it usually affords it a passing pleasure, and 
its pitiful erying is soothed at its mother’s breast, 
only perhaps to be followed by more violent and 
distracting cries soon after. The discomfort of 
being overfed is as great to a babe as to an adult, 
and it is fortunate that in the case of the former, 
since ignorant grown people wiil persist in gor- 
ging it, that nature has provided it an easy relief 
in the throwing off its food, which, with some 
poor children, induces a clironic state of sour 
bibs and chilly slips. 

Grandmothers and good old aunties to the con- 
trary, dear young mother, bring your precious 
baby up by the clock. Feed him at first at reg- 
ular intervals of two hours each, You will find 
it not only possible, but easy, to accustom the 
child to this periodicity, and you will be much 
freer to leave him in trusted hands, and go out 
for the change and exercise you need your- 
self, 

As the babe grows older and stronger the in- 
tervals between meals may be lengthened, your 
own observation and the advice of your family 
physician guiding vou in deciding the matter. 
An arbitrary rule can not be made to apply to all 
cases, for a big bouncing baby, muscular, strong, 
and well-developed, may require food oftener and 
in larger quantities than another which is small, 
dainty, and fragile as a bit of porcelain. 

It is a fortunate thing for the babe when his 
mother can nurse him herself at her breast, and 
a thrice fortunate thing for the mother, since 
bottle-fed babies ave always harder to care for, 
and the question of their health, growth, and life 
is more or less a perplexing problem. Pip, poor 
fellow, was brought up by hand, none too ten- 
derly, and all little folk thus * raised” are to be 
commiserated. 

The nursing mother must be careful of her 
diet, not indulging in doubtful delicacies, or eat- 
ing dainties which may impair her digestion. 
She is the warden of another life, and any indis- 
cretions of hers will act unfavorably upon her 
charge. 

Nor must she yield to irritability or give way 
to temper, for her sin in this regard will at once 
return upon her head in the suffering of the in- 
nocent little one. 

If the babe must be fed on the bottle, let the 
attending physician decide of what the food shall 
be made. Preparations of barley, oatmeal, wheat, 
and other cereals are considered by many doc- 
tors better substitutes for breast-milk than the 
milk of a cow. Above all, see that the bottles 
used are kept scrupulously clean. Very few serv- 
ants can be trusted to attend to this. The mo- 
ther should personally see that the bottles, of 
which there should be several, are always thov- 
oughly cleansed every time they are used. 

Sleep is an important factor in the baby’s well- 
being. The little human animal requires a great 
deal of sleep. In fact, to sleep is its main busi- 
ness in the beginning of its days, and a healthy 
child, for the first month, should, and often does, 
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spend twenty hours out of the twenty-four in this 
occupation, 

It is not well to carry the little one about the 
house, or to admit into his sovereign presence too 
many admiring friends, 

The baby’s world should bea hushed and quiet 
world. The nest, with the protecting love that 
hallows the little inclosure, is the best and most 
fitting type of baby’s nursery. Doors should not 
be slammed, loud talking should be forbidden, 
and all sudden violent noises should be excluded 
from the sacred precincts. Still, be not too quiet. 
Baby may easily be accustomed to the ordinary 
sounds of a household, to low-toned conve 
tion, to the movement of people to and fro. You 
need not slip about like a ghost nor steal around 
like a burglar in order to his majesty’s repose. 
Commotion, disturbanee, uproar, such as should 
never be permitted in a well-regulated family, 
may annoy the infant sleeper, and frighten him 
into wakefulness; but the usual flow of family 
life will only be an accompaniment to his dreams. 
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A STANDING EVIL. 
PP\HERE is none among all the modern re- 
forms in minor matters more interest- 
ing than that which deals with the un- 
necessary part of the labor of shop-girls, 
restaurant-girls, and girls employed in cer- 
tain light manufactures. It is a subject 
to which a great deal of careful attention 
has been paid; and in one of our States— 
Massachusetts, we think—it has received 
legislation that might possibly protect the 
girls if they whose duty it is to see the laws 
enforeed took note of the need of it, or if the 
will of the employer had not even superior 
force to the. opportunities afforded by the 
law to the person in his pay, with him it 
being take it or leave it. Iu England, on 
the other hand, legislation has not yet been 
reached, but employers have been personal- 
ly appealed to, with ample proofs of the in- 
jurious effect of the present fatigues to 
which the girls in their employ are subject- 
ed, but although heard and understood per- 
fectly, the appeal has produced no effect 
whatever. 

The life of a shop-girl or of a girl in a 
restaurant, in spite of the crowds of people 
going to and fro, must be almost as dreary 
as the life of a lad in an elevator, and his 
life is hardly more enviable, it seems to us, 
than the life of a man in the tread-mill. 
The shop-girl’s day passes in an unvarying 
lifting and laying down and turning over 
of the same tiresome line of goods. But- 
tons, it may be, or tapes—could anything 
be more ineffably wearying to the brain? 
laces, or embroideries, or trimmings—bow 
she must get to hate them! crewels and 
flosses—her eyes must be filled with a daz- 
zie aud jumble of meaningless rainbows; 
cambries, cloths, linings, prints—a dead lev- 
el of monotony; ready-made garments— 
envy long since dead in her soul and _ re- 
placed by loathing. Before her the public 
of feminine shoppers passes ravening, an 
array of faces all more or less alike in their 
multitude, of hands all avaricious, of voices 
all sharp for the best bargain, what wonder 
if it ceases to be individualized by her, be- 
comes panoramic, becomes like a many- 
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headed beast to which it is impossible to 
have any but a hostile feeling! Tired in 
body and jaded in mind and rasped in nerve, 
what wonder if the young “sales-lady” is 
short in her answers and not too eager to 
serve, if she tries to get up little matters of 
interest with her mates, if she regards their 
trifles as of more moment than the wishes 
of the querulous woman who seeks to match 
a bit of galloon, and who wants the obse- 
quiousness of a slave in the young person 
handling it for her? But in addition to all 
this weariness of the soul that the tedium 
and the terribly twice and thrice known 
nature of her business brings, and the ex- 
haustion of nerves as well, is an exhaustion 
of the body occasioned by the all-day’s 
standing, with the infinite injuries that fol- 
low in its train. And more fortunate wo- 
mep trail in and out before these worn-out 
girls, with their pet pugs in their arms or at 
their heels—pets watched and cared for be- 
yond the luck of most human beings—and 
never give a second thought to the women 
suffering behind the counters there. 

In what a light must this great public of 
men as well as women appear to the girl in 
the restaurant! If to the girl behind the 
ribbon boxes it is only a many-headed mon- 
ster, to the girl bearing trays and shouting 
orders it must seem only like one vast ag- 
gregation of mouths, and the constant smell 
of the food must make her detest her own 
food. To her the world is only a stomach 
to be filled, an appetite to be cloyed, a gusto 
to be satisfied. Strange, is it, that she does 
not take a vivid personal interest in each 
customer’s particular tastes, and a confiden- 
tial care of their especial likings and pet 
dyspepsias? “What is there in the work,” 
asked a gentleman of one of the girls in a 
restaurant where the portion of the room 
connecting with the kitchens was raised by 
a single step—*“ what is there in the work 
that most tires you?” “That step,” she re- 
plied. And the reply spoke volumes for the 
weariness of a life narrowed down to the 
sensations of one cruel strain. Of course in 
the restaurant there is no way of avoiding 
much of the running, although the standing 
may not be necessary, and is not always in- 
sisted on; but there is possibility of less 
time being required of the waiters by em- 
ploying a double set of hands, the well- 
known profits of such places being quite 
sufficient to make it right and proper; and 
if the profits are not sufficient, without the 
necessity of destroying health, the places 
had better be shut up. 

In many shops where seats have been 
placed for the girls—placed possibly to ap- 
pease public sentiment—those girls are not 
allowed to sit in them so long as there is a 
customer to be seen in the shop, as the propri- 
etor thinks that if his clerks are seen sitting 
down it takes off from the air of doing a 
driving business, and every shop - keeper 
wishes to be thought doing a driving busi- 
ness, as shoppers are like sheep, and will go 
where they see a throng or expect one, sup- 
posing that bargains are in store, aud what 
is good for one is good for all. Yet every 
housekeeper of all these shoppers knows 





how fatal a habit is that of continuous 
standing. If she has nice china that she 


has to take care of herself, she does not 
stand to do it, but has her little keeler 
brought to her where she sits; the table- 
girl sits, if she pleases, as she rubs her sil- 
ver; the cook, as she scours her tins; the 
laundress does up her fine laces comforta- 
bly seated, ifshe so prefers. The housekeep- 
er would consider herself, and would be con- 
sidered by everybody else, a pitiless tyrant 
who should demand that her girls should 
stand when doing anything, whether peel- 
ing vegetables or crimping frills, that can 
be done as well sitting. It follows, then, 
that the housekeepers, too fully acquainted 
with the cruelty of the required standing 
up to demand it themselves, are as fully ac- 
quainted with it when demanded and en- 
forced by others; and remembering this, 
they must be aware that they have it some- 
what in their own power to bring the em- 
ployers into a kinder, more reasonable, aud 
more humane mode of action in relation to 
the young women whose time they buy. 
Certainly it must come to pass that, with- 
out any concerted movement at all, and al- 
most, as it were, by an unconscious and si- 
lent process, kind-hearted women will cease 
to frequent the shops where they see what 
is essentially a sort of cruelty practiced to- 
ward the helpless of their own sex, if for no 
other reason, and with no mandatory inten- 
tion whatever, for the good one that they 
refuse to subject themselves to the pain of 
seeing and of being waited upon by girls 
whose hollow eyes aud haggard cheeks 
speak more than words can say. To refuse 
to visit the shops where the employers are 
not haman would be rational and right; 
but it requires strength of mind and of will 
beyond that which the ordinary shopper 
carries about for daily use. Yet to refuse 
to visit the shops because disliking to be 
pained by the sight of suffering, or of suf- 
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fering to come, selfish though it be, is bet- 
ter than not to take the matter into consid- 
eration at all, . 

And there might well be more selfish rea- 
sons yet controlling the actions of shoppers 
in this regard; for in this country of mu- 
table conditions nobody can predicate with 
any certainty the state of things to-mor- 
row; the young. heiress of millions to-day 
may be a dependent and mendicant to-mor- 
row; it may be her turn to run in the res- 
taurant all day, unrelieved by any one to 
come on duty and replace her, to stand on 
one foot and the other behind the counter, 
and dread the next head coming in the door 
as if it were the head of Medusa. And the 
fortunate lady of to-day, who feels some 
concern for the girl waiting on her, may live 
to see her own daughter in the future sub- 
jected to the seme treatment, only in so far 
as her own effort may have ameliorated if. 
And even although she wrought with pure- 
ly selfish motives and an eye to unpleasant 
possibilities, however improbable those pos- 
sibilities, the moneyed woman who can in- 
terest herself in this subject would be doing 
a good work whose benetit would be reaped 
by geuverations of healthier women. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
MAIDEN AUNTS. 
oT ae admirable patriot John A. Andrew, the 


War Governor of Massachusetts, was em- 
phatically a man of impulses, and he never used 
a phrase more impulsive and more questionable 
than when,in speaking of the single women of 
his own State, he characterized many of them as 
being “anxious and aimless.” He did not mean 
the remark as ungenerous, but it was founded on 
a common error that has since been disproved. 
In his time it was generally assumed that the 
great plurality of women over men in some of 
our older States was due to an inconvenient ex- 
cess of “single sisters”; and it was not till Col- 
onel Carroll D, Wright took, with his accustomed 
thoroughness, the Massachusetts census of 1875 
that the disproportion was found really to lie not 
among single women, but among widows, His 
figures are as follows, when he analyzes the whole 
into its parts: 








Excess of single women in Massachusetts.. 8,978 
Excess of married women 1,785 
Excess of widowed women, . 52,903 
Excess of divorced women ...... 817 
Total excess of women............ 64,483 

Dednet excess of men over women in class 
FUMIE wincrestvbsroscsvess ase 1,337 


Net excess of women... . 





The small excess of married women includes 
those whose husbands are for some reason resid- 
ing in other States or who have been deserted, 
The excess of single women, which is small for a 
State of 1,651,912 people (in 1875), is due in part 
to the families where the brothers “go West” 
and the sisters stay at home, but far more to the 
factory system of the State, which is always im- 
porting young women from beyond the borders. 
The main discrepancy lies in the vast preponder- 
ance of widows over widowers, there being in 
Massachusetts 73,527 of the former, and only 
20,624 of the latter. This, again, is due to sev- 
eral causes: the great annual losses of life in sea- 
port towns, the factory system again, and the 
natural tendency of women left widowed to return 
to the home of their youth. At any rate, these 
facts (Massachusetts Census, 1875, page 39) make 
short work of the “anxious and aimless” theory, 
since no widow can belong to the latter class, at 
least if she has children. Indeed, the statistics 
leave it an open question whether the supply of 
spinsters is in any of our States sufficient—wheth- 
er we do not suffer from a deficit rather than 
from an excess of maiden aunts. 

To decide this question we must remember that 
there is in any community an immense and con- 
stant demand for this class. They are the natu- 
ral stop-gaps, the flying buttresses, the emergency 
lectures, of all families. When in difficulty, you 
send for a maiden aunt. When the mother is ill 
at home, and the governess is in the hospital, and 
the nurse’s third cousin has died, so that she must 
spend several days in going to the funeral, then 
it is that telegrams fly in all directions for maid- 
en aunts, It is a wonder that there are no spe- 
cial blanks ready with the proper addresses at the 
telegraph offices, and particular stamped envelopes 
at post-offives, “ For Miss 8 , maiden aunt at 
to delivered instantly.” Sometimes 
there is an especial maiden aunt to whom a whole 
town turns,as in James T. Fields’s story,where the 
country boy who had fallen into a well, and whom 
the collected ladders and ropes of the neighbor- 
hood could not extract, was heard shouting from 
the depths of the earth, “Why don’t you send 
for Miss Kent, you fools?” The arrival of Miss 
Kent set everything working smoothly; and so it 
always is when maiden aunts arrive. The lady 
from Philadelphia, in Miss Lucretia Hale’s “ Pe- 
terkin” stories, who always got that luckless 
family out of all perplexities, was unquestionably 
a maiden aunt. The party stranded in mid-air, 
in Howells’s Hvevator, would undoubtedly have 
been rescued by a maiden aunt had not the au- 
thor—with his well-known severity toward women 
—shut up his aunt Mary in the elevator itself, 
where she could only request her silly niece not 
to be a goose. Even in this, we perceive, is the 
utility of maiden aunts vindicated. 

It might seem, as we look around at these 
priceless relatives, as if there were a good many 
of them in the world, but in reality there are far 
too few. Their ranks are so easily depleted, also, 
by the possibilities of illness, school-keeping, for- 
eign travel, or matrimony, that there are seldom 
enough of them at hand in any family, It is said 
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that young men are growing dilatory about mar- 
riage, and this is, if true, a blessing in disguise ; 
for what would become of us if all the maiden 
aunts were married, and had to look round in 
vain for other maiden aunts to help take care of 
their own babies? Consider how many aunts a 
single baby needs: with what devouring rapidity 
these exhausting little creatures will use up one 
aunt after another—in times of teething, for in- 
stance—till it seems as if only a large old-fash- 
ioned family could supply aunts enough to go 
round. Illness makes a demand for aunts; tem- 
porary absences make room for them; they are 
needed when company is to be received, presents 
are to be made, new curtains to be decided upon, 
the family dress-making to be attended to: when, 
in short, are they not needed? Indeed, they are 
sometimes supposed to exist merely to “ accom- 
modate,” as the phrase is at intelligence-offices 
for a temporary supply; and there is sometimes 
as much outery in a large family when a maiden 
aunt ventures to be married as if she had taken 
a vow of celibacy in early life. 

No! the maiden aunts of this rough world are 
not anxious and aimless; they are the salt of the 
earth, and like the salt described in the little 
boy’s composition, they are something that makes 
the world taste badly when there 1s nothing of 
them in it. They are never too numerous; in- 
deed, they are never quite numerous enough. 
The bounteous Irish woman in Jtvdder Grange 
thinks that it must be very lonesome in a house 
with only one baby; and that household must also 
be lonesome that does not have within a six-mile 
radius at least three or four maiden aunts. But 
it must be confessed that this propinquity is 
sometimes rather hard upon the — 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
PARIS DRESSES. 


fFN\HE modistes who remain late in Paris con- 

firm many of the designs noted early in the 
season, and add to these the freshest novelties. 
The short basques, long draperies, and polonaises 
already described are repeated with various new 
accessories, Short dresses are shown for all oc- 
casions, even for formal dinners in the summer ; 
demi-trains with the medium or three-quarter 
trains are the exceptions, and these are usually 
for matrons and older ladies, The short dress is 
made to resemble a full round skirt, but is inva- 
riably mounted on a faise silk skirt which mea- 
sures only two and a quarter or at most two and 
a third yards in breadth. The dainty French 
dresses now have this skirt faced with silk and 
without a binding, or else a dépassant,or hanging 
pleated frill, is sewed in the edge between the 
skirt and the facing; instead of a muslin and 
lace balayeuse, modistes now put two pinked 
frills of the silk of the skirt inside the silk facing, 
which gives a full and tasteful finish at the foot 
of the skirt when seen by accident, The outside 
of the lower skirt is now usually made in a sepa- 
rate piece from the foundation skirt, and attach- 
ed to it at the height needed to conceal its top un- 
der the drapery. One the favorite ways of 
adding this is to have a square panel front made 
of a single width trimmed squarely on three sides 
with galloon if the skirt is silk, or with wool braid 
on wool, and to this is added another panel on 
each side which has a row of the trimming at the 
foot and up one side. For thin surahs and silks 
a lining of crinoline lawn is used to keep these 
panels in place, and the front breadth laps slight- 
ly over the An apron droops 
these, or else is drawn in many folds across 
above it, with its lower edge turned under and 
sewed to the lower skirt. The back drapery may 
be of two single breadths, but is often also of 
three breadths gathered to a very narrow space 
at the belt, lined throughout with lawn, deeply 
hemmed at the foot, and interlined on this hem; 
it is sewed in at the sides, 
across (on t 
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sides. low on 


and is there tacked 
tapes) and at the foot to form three 
large soft flutes or organ- pipe ple ats. There 
other straight backs made with the double box 
pleats used during the winter, and still others 


hang in straight gathered fullness. 


are 


BUSTLES, STEELS, ETC. 

Bustles are worn very large because there is a 
tendency to do away with masses of drapery on 
the tournure. The separate bustle for each dress 
is a cushion or pillow of bair made thicker than 
it was last season, and tacked through with 
threads at intervals to keep the hair from mat- 
ting; this is sewed permanently to the belt, and 
below it are two steels run in casings across the 
back of the foundation skirt. When a pad bus- 
tle is objected to, modistes use a third steel in a 
casing about eight inches below the belt, cutting 
it in two for the opening of the placket-hole, and 
putting a hook and eye at the end of the casing 
to fasten it. 


FAN OVER-SKIRTS, 


Fan over-skirts pleated to the belt at top, 
drooping thence in pleats that are tucked at top 
and drawn open lower down, to be carried back 
and upward on the sides, are evidently the favor- 
ite for summer silks and light woollens. They 
are made in varied lengths, sometimes extending 
all the way to the foot, as in the illustration on 
page 244 of Bazar No. 15, Vol. XVIIL, while 
others are shorter, and are edged with lace ; the 
skirt below is then covered with frills of lace, 
each headed by a wide band of beaded galloon ; 
this is one of the best models for black gros 
grains, surahs, ete. Their back drapery is like 
that described in the paragraph next above. 


BLACK SILK DRESSES, 

Dresses of the supple repped Bengaline, gros 
grain, and surah are made with the fan — 
just described, and plain side panels trimmed 
with rows of beaded gallvon, or else with two or 








three deep flounces on each side. These flounces 
may be pleated, but for soft silks they are now 
scalloped and gathered; the scallops are like 
those lately mentioned, each measuring, when 
finished, an inch and a half in depth and the 
same in width, Still other gathered surah ruf- 
fles have three or four very small tucks above a 
hem, and these are best liked when done by hand 
instead of by machine. 

To brighten up a black silk for summer a 
pleated vest is now used of dull pale blue, pearl 
gray, rose-color, or striped white and black satin 
surah. This vest is of the finest knife-pleating 
its whole length, and sometimes tulle or thin 
French erape of the same color is laid over it. 
Sometimes watered silk in the colors mentioned 
is preferred to satin; watered vests are made 
quite plain on the waist lining, while the dress 
material is turned back from the front in revers 
and faced with the moiré. A three -cornered 
piece of the moiré is inserted with point upward 
in the sleeves at the wrists, or, if soft satin or 
thin crape is used, it forms a shirred band and 
narrow double frill inside like an under-sleeve. 
The tinsel-striped étamine, or canvas, sold by the 
yard in moyendge colors, also forms vests for 
black, écru, and brown dresses, with added scarf, 
like the moyenage scarfs for hats, tied in a bow 
at the back of the basque. When a color is not 
needed in black silk dresses, the basque has a full 
plastron in three-cornered shape of the silk or 
of beaded tulle, or else the silk is pleated into 
the shoulders, and the inside space is filled in 
smoothly with silk. In still other silks the Span- 
ish jacket front is used, we jet drop trimming 
on the edge, opening over a plain front like a vest 
that may have two rows of galloon passing down 
it plainly, or else there may be a narrow pleating 
of any of the colored satins, or of moiré. Still oth- 
ers have a full gathered vest of beaded tulle or of 
French piece lace below the Spanish jacket, and 
this vest is tied across at the waist line and once 
above it with strings of moiré ribbon, or is band- 
ed with velvet fastened by buckles or buttons. 

Another fashion for soft surah and other sum- 
mer silks is to cut off the surah from the lining 
near the tops of the darts across the entire front, 
and fill the space above with gathered surah. 
For very stout figures flat ornaments of jet with 
drooping ends are set in front, or else two pieces 
of beaded galloon, each five-eighths long, are pass- 
ed over the shoulders, falling longest in front, and 
are pointed at the ends, or else finished with tas- 
sels. The galloons that have fine beads dropping 
like fringe upon them are very effective when 
placed in two rows down the front of the plain 
basque. High standing collars are covered with 
the beaded galloon, or else two rows of very 
narrow loops of small beads are around the top 
of the collar, while other collars are edged with 
jet A band of wide galloon is placed 
plainly around sleeves, or they are edged with 
beading, or when trimmed with lace, the lace 1s 
wide, and is laid on the sleeve in pleats around 
it, with the scallops extending on the wrists, while 
the ends are each caught in a separate puff, and 
fastened there by asmall jet ornament. A Ben- 
galine polonaise made in the old-fashioned Mar- 
guerite and Trianon shapes, with pleated fronts 
of the waist, and skirt drawn back in paniers 
edged with lace, is a separate garment made to 
wear with a skirt of surah, or one nearly covered 
with lace or with embroidery. 





beads. 





HOW TO COMBINE TWO FABRICS. 


For combination dresses the figured or striped 
stuff is now used for the vest, across the lower 
part of the front and sides of the skirt, and down 
the middle of the straight back drapery, or else 
forming half of the bunched-up drapery. The 
plain goods then form the basque, the apron, and 
the greater part of the back drapery. <A pret- 
ty way, also, is to put loosely pleated striped 
or blocked surah on the side of a skirt; then 
have a long plain surah apron and straight back 
breadths of the plain goods; this is stylish in 
blocks of black and white with plain black ; moiré 
skirts with canvas or cashmere or plain Benga- 
line are also arranged in this way, 


CANVAS DRESSES. 

The simple and stylish wool canvas dresses 
will -be much used for the street when cloth 
dresses are laid aside; the écru, beige, and tan- 
colors, with the new dull blue shades, are most 
popular in these. Plain and striped eanvas is 
used in each dress; thus plain moyenage blue 
canvas forms the basque, with a Breton vest that 
has red velvet revers, and is strapped across with 
red velvet. The skirt of the same canvas, with 
red lines extending around it, is very full, yet 
hangs plain and long on the front and sides, cov- 
ering the false silk skirt like a house-maid skirt ; 
but it is made slightly bouffant by some plain 
blue drapery behind. A similar canvas dress in 
écru, with brown stripes, has the moyenage striped 
canvas on the revers, while one of sage green 
has lengthwise velvet stripes of many colors in 
the skirt. Not a flounce or lengthwise pleating 
appears on these models. 


CHUDDAH AND CASHMERE, 

Other simple dresses of graceful design have 
fine gray chuddah, partly plain, partly wrought 
with horseshoes, for the basque and apron over ¢ 
skirt of gray satin de Lyon, laid in very fine pleat- 
ing like the accordion skirts. Such basques have 
a long V of the embroidery set in the back, ex- 
tending to the waist line—a fashion used in va- 
rious combinations of two materials. A similar 
point extends down the front, and there is a fold 
of gray velvet there also. To lighten this quiet 
gray shade, a bow of salmon pink satin ribbon is 
placed at the throat, and a fold of the same in- 
side a velvet fold is around the collar and sleeves. 
An écru cashmere with small bunches of cur- 
rants wrought upen it all over in silk of the 
same coinbined with pale blue nuns’ 
veiling, which appears as a gathered vest shirred 


color is 
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on cords around the neck and at the waist line, 
with a similar shirred band coming from inside 
the sleeves. Half-widths of blue veiling are used 
as sash loops in the drapery. 

VARIOUS REVIVALS. 

The llama laces of long ago, moirés of every 
color and design, in stripes or plainly watered, 
all striped silks of one color or in contrasts, and 
brocades of a single color, are revived in some 
of the best French dr For instance, an aft- 
ernoon reception dress for a young lady is made 
of a pink moiré skirt with white lace flounces 
festooned upon it, and a panier polonaise of olive 
green moiré, <A repped silk polonaise is worn 
over a skirt of moiré or of satin. Changeable 
silks or surahs form entire dresses, with the 
gathered waist made of lenthwise stripes of the 
silk alternating with black llama insertion. The 
lower skirt has these stripes of silk and insertion 
around it, and the apron over-skirt is formed of 
two breadths of the silk sewed across in front, 
and gathered into two deep loops in the back. 
For soft summer silks yokes drawn on eords will 
be used again, with the over-skirt like that just 
described. This design is also pretty for white 
muslins with embroidered insertion or Valen- 
ciennes, and can be used without insertion for 
plainer cotton dresses. 
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WRAPS. 

Long mantles of écru canvas with stripes of 
gay colors are among the novelties. They are 
made up in loose style, as the thin fabrie re- 
quires, and are trimmed with brown wool lace 
in scarfs down the front. 

Long black garments of moiré striped with the 
new bison lace cover the wearer from head co 
foot, and entirely conceal the dress. 

Brown bisen lace mantles are among the most 
elegant sent out by Pingat; they are very small 
and are partly of brown velvet, and, like most 
new things have some watered ribbon bows to 
ornament them. There are also poppy red lace 
mantles, while others are of garnet beads on pas- 
sementerie, shaped to form the entire garment. 

Poppy red serge jackets are shown to wear 
over“ print gowns,” as English tailors designate 
the most elaborate dresses of muslin and sat- 
teen, There are also very jaunty plaid home- 
spun jackets made with a belt across the back, 
loose fronts, and a hood lined with gay silk. New 
gossamers for coaching and for travelling are 
long redingotes of écru mohair made perfectly 
water-proof. They have an elbow cape, 
buttoned with large wooden buttons. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
M. A. Connetty; and Messrs. ARNOLD, CoNSTABLE 
& Co.; Lorp & Taytor; and Stern Brorurrs. 
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PERSONAL. 


Tue final meeting of the Drawing-room Club 
was given on the last Wednesday evening of 
Lent,‘t Mrs. Nerre’s. This club will be re- 
vived next Lent. 

—Mr. ANDREW CARNEGIE, of this city, is the 
proprietor of The Echo, an evening paper pub- 
lished in London, and one of the most prosper- 
ous of the English journals. 

—A scientist, a Unitarian minister, and a Ro- 
man Catholic discussed ‘* Moral Evil’’ at the last 
meeting of the Nineteenth Century Club. 

—The eldest daughter of Mr. James H. Rut- 
TER, president of the New York Central Railroad, 
will be married at Irvington on the evening of 
April 15. A special train will carry guests from 
this city to the church at Irvington. 

—BISMARCK, who, in spite of his intense one- 
sidedness, has been a great and 8 
was born on All-fools’ is the son of 
KarkL WILHELM FERDINAND VON BISMARCK; 
his entire name is Orro Epwarp LEOPOLD VON 
BISMAKCK-SCHOENHAUSEN. His father, 
tain in the Royal Body-Guard of Prussia, died in 
1845; his mother, a woman of great refinement 
and intelligence, died in 1839. Prince Bismarck 
is now seventy years old. He was one of six 
children. Itis not easy to say who his ancestors 


icious leader, 
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were. His biographers declare that he is de- 
scended from an ancient family of country no- 
bles. Yet the noble origin of his family has been 


questioned by certain historians, who pretend 
that the original BisMARCK was a member and 
provost of “the guild of the master-tailors in 
cloth” at Stendal. 

—Mr. Henry G. PEARSON, re-appointed Post- 
master of New York by Mr. CLEVELAND, entered 
the Post-office as a stamper and distributer in 
1860. He was promoted from place to place un- 
til he became Assistant Postmaster under Mr. 
James. Then he married Miss James, and after- 
ward took the place of his father-in-law, who 
joined Mr. GarFieLp’s cabinet. Mr. Pearson 
is a hard-worked man. He is at the Post-office 
during the greater part of each day, and often 
until late in the night. He takes few vacations. 

—The members of the Seventy-tirst Regiment 
will wear white helmets hereafter in the s 
mer. 

—It has been suggested that a subscription 
for the BARTHOLDI pedestal should be started in 
the New York clubs. If the club men would 
consent to help such a project generously, the 
money that is needed would soon be raised 

—The last meeting of the Gentlemen’s Riding 
Club—one of the most delightful organizations 
in the city—was held Saturday night. The ¢club- 
house will be enlarged this spr ing. 

—Mrs. WILLIAM C. WuITNEY’s latest novelty 
is a‘ cotillon dinner.” After-Lent dinners are 
to be popular features of the season this year. 

That was an impressive speetacle in Paris, 
rae other day, when ten thousand robust men, 
including a large number of students from the 
Latin Quarter, tilled the streets about the Ope 
ra Comique and shouted, “ Down with VAN 
Zanvv!”’ If such a spectacle were offered in 
New York, those *‘ barbarous Americans’? would 
be held up to scorn by French journalists. Miss 
Van ZANb?T should stick to Russia or America. 

—It is said by those who believe that England 
is in a good eondition to begin her inevitable 
war with Russia thatas the labor market in Eng 
land is much depressed, there will be no difficul- 
ty now in raising troops. Moreover, England’s 
power on the sea will secure for her Indian com- 
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munications, while London, thanks to a new rail- 
way near Quetta, is much nearer the Afghan 
frontier than either St. Petersburg or Moscow 
is. An American officer who served in the Rus- 


sian-Turkish war adds that if hostilities are be- 
gun in Afghanistan, the Russian and English 


armies will meet almost for the first time on a 
field of battle. In the Crimea, England spent 
her force by attacking one of the strongest for- 
tresses in the world. 

—All the flower stores have been radiant and 
fragrant with delicate blossoms in Easter week. 
At one of the shops there was a magnificent dis- 
play of hydrangeas from Wood sid le nurseries, spe- 
cimen azaleas, and flowering plants. There was 
a plant show which was chiefly remarkable for a 
rare exhibition of nepenthes, orchids, and foliage 
The various displays of lilies are exceptionally 
rich this year. One florist exhibits Kaster 
flowers and plants under electric li 
a gorgeous collection of blooming bulbs. Ti 
same florist promises a private rose € oes for 





his 








next week. Plant auctions have begun, but will 
not be especially interesting until next mont 
—In the suit for libel brought by Mr. Cyrus 
‘IE ainst Mr. James GORDON BENNETT 
it was decided that service might be made on 
Mr. BENNETT'S agent in London. 
—Lord Vernon, of Sudbury Parks, Derby- 


shire, is engaged to marry Miss LAWkENCE, of 
New York 





—The father of GLADSTONE predicted that the 
latter would become Prime Minister, ruin bis 
country, and die a lunatic. 

At a recent Drawing-room reception the 
Duchess of Suther!and wore a dress 
green velvet trimmed with large tiger 
satin and velvet petticoat of the same 
trimmed with bouquets of lilies. 


Maurice THompPson, the well-known poet 


and writer, and one of the best authorities on 
archery in this country, has accepted the posi- 
tion of State Zoologist in Indiana 

—The Fencers’ Club gave an exhibition or re- 
ception lately, and the skill and vigor of the fen- 
cers were admired by a large company of men 
about town. Foils were most generally used, 





but there was also some display in single-stick 
fencing and broadsword and bayonet exercise 
—A reckless German has left in his will the 


sum of fifteen hundred florins to the handsomest 
womun in his native town. 

—Cardinal NewMaN is now in his cighty-fifth 
year. 





—Mr. CourRTLANDT PALMER lectured on ** The 
New Education” lately before ils of the 
Gramercy Park Tool-house. This house is 
a novel school of instruction, its principle being 
that mental culture and manual culture should 
go together. Its officers are President Bar- 
NARD, Mr. PaRKE Gopwin, Mr. ABkaAmM 8. Hew- 
ITT, Professor YOUMANS, and many other dis- 


tinguished men. 

—The foyer of the Metropolitan Opera-house 
is to be transformed into a theatre, for the use of 
amateurs principally, 

—A fair will shortly be held at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera-louse for the benefit of sick and des- 
titute saleswomen. 

—One of the largest post-Lenten balls will be 
given by Mrs. Lawrence Tur NURE. 

—Miss JENNY CHAMBERLAIN’S principal * he il 


in the favor of the Prince of Wales, Miss \ VINS 

Low, of Boston, was presented at court recently 

by Lady ALFRED CHURCHILL. , 
—Messrs. RaPHAEL Tuck & Sons, thé well 


known 





English publishers of Christmas and 
Easter cards, have furnished for the present sea- 
son a number of desigus so varied, rich, and ar 
tistic as to suggest that the Easter festival has 


ussumed a pictorial ai 
equal to that of any 
kuown since 


id ceremonial importance 
Christmas that has 
cards came iinta fashion, 

—Miss CLEVELAND'S first 


been 


appearance as the 
hostess of the White House made a very plea- 
sant impression. She 3 is a strong, thoughtful 
face, a small and slender tigure, and crisp, short 
hair, Her manner is simple, unaffected, and cor- 
dial. Some of the ladies in Washington object 
to her hair, which nevertheless becomes her 
face. Miss CLEVELAND has not the experience 
nor the elegant worldliness of Mrs. McELRoy, 


but the contrast is not disagreeable. 





Mr. Ropert BONNER has been obliged to 
assert publicly more than once of late that Maud 
S. shall not he allowed to trot for money. 

TheSt. Nicholas Club hus now four hundred 
members and twenty thousand dollars in the 
bank. It has been suggested seriously that the 
Calumet Club might, with advantage to both 
organizations, be consolidated with it. As the 
constitution of the St. Nicholas prohibits any 
one from becoming a member whose ancestors 
were not residents of New York before 1785, this 


prohibition, in case of a consolidation, would be 
done away with. 
rhe Hamilton Club, of Brooklyn, will give 
a reception next May in honor of the opening 
of their new club-house. 
—Washington has pro euchre parties. 
—BISMARCK says that he will visit Angra Pe 
quena on the back of the fool who told the world, 
on his own responsibility, of the 


wressive 


Chancellor's 


intentions 

[he visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales 
to Ireland involves a rather long absence from 
Loudon at the height of the seasen This fact 
does not please the London tradesmen, who dk: 
pend upon those two august persons for much 
of their profit The royal ‘march to Treland” 
will start carly in April. The Prinee and Prin 
cess will held a Levee and a Drawing-room, in 
the Queen’s name, at Dublin Castle. It is not 
yet known what cities, besides Dublin, will be 
visited 

\nother tennis club has just been formed 
here in the good name of charity Miss Dr- 
PEYSTER und Mrs. COOPER are at the d of it. 

The Children’s Carnival will be given this 
year, fur the first time, at th Mi tropolitan Op- 
era-house ; April 6is the date set for this charm 
Ing enbertalnment 

M. RENAN is delivering a series of lectures 
on the Old Testament at the Colléwe de France 
His remarks, it need mardly be said, are as lib 


eral as possible. 


Mark Twain has had 





enough of lecturing, 
altho his litthe experiment in this business 
was worth thirty-five thousand dollars, Now 
he is coming forward as a publisher and a play 
wright. Tom Sawyer is the title of his play. It 
is better work—those who have read it say 
than The Gilded Age. But Mark Twain was born 
under a lucky star Whatever he touches turns 
to gold. Even The Gilded Age represented a 


fortune. 
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Fig. 1.—Emproip- 
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[See Figs. 5 and 6.] 
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Fig. 2.—Switcn ror Cato 
GAN CorrrurRE, Fig. 1, on 
Dovuste Pace. 
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Fig. 2.—Skirt or Casumene Dress, 
Fig. 1, on Dovusie Pace. 
For description see Supplement, No. II. 


Fig. 1.—Casumere axp Srripep Venvet Dress.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 
Pompapour BaGc.—APppLiep-Work For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-14. 





anp Gotp EmBrompery. 


For design and description see Supple- 
ment, No. vill, Fig. 58. 






[For Back, see Fig. 8, on 
Double Page. } 
For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. VL, Figs. 47-51. Reprep Sirk Jack- 
ET.—Back.-—[ For 
Front, see Fig. 2, on 


| Front Page. 
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Fig. 2.—Casumere anp Srrirep . 

Vetvet Dress.—Back. g Fig. 2.—Learaer Bett. 
[See Fig. 1.] 

For pattern and description see 

Supplement, No. L, Figs. 1-14. 
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Dress ror Girt rrom 6 TO 8 YEARS OLD. 
V., Fi Antique Lace INSERTION, For description see Supplement. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IV gs. 28-39. 
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yet if he could pos- 
sibly cast a slur on 
Bootles or on the 
child he didit. Nev- 
er from his lips came 
the pet name “ Miss 
Mignon,” never did 
his black eyes rest 
on her without a 
sneer or a jibe; if 
he could by any 
chance twist Boo- 
tles’s words into an 
admission that the 
child was really his, 
he took care never 
to lose the opportu- 
nity. 

“ Oh, come, now,” 
Preston cried one 
day, when he had 
been sneering at 
Bootles and Lacy, 
who had just driven 
away with the child 
between them, 
“ Bootles is a right 
good sort—no mis- 
take on that point. 
No sneaking hypoc- 
risy about him. It 
would be well for 
you and me if we 
were half as fine 
chaps; but we are 
not, Gilchrist, and, 








“LACY WAS OCCUPIED IN MAKING 
RUSSIAN LADY.” 


MIGNON. 


CHAPTER V. 

‘THERE was only one blot in the sweetness and 

light of Miss Mignon’s baby character, so 
far as the officers of the Scarlet Lancers were 
concerned. Among them all there was only one 
whom she did not like. She had degrees of love 
—Bootles ranked first, then Lacy, then two or 
three groups of friends whom she liked best, bet- 
ter, and well; but she had no degrees of dislike 
where she did not love. She hated, hated fierce- 
ly and furiously, hated with all her baby heart 
and soul. There were several persons in her 
small world whom she detested thus, absolutely 
declining to hold communication or to accept 
overtures from them, however sweetly made, but 
there was only one of the officers who came under 
this head, and he was Gilchrist, the man who had 
dubbed her at first work-house brat. Miss Mignon 
could not endure him. When old enough to un- 
derstand that a certain box of sweeties had come 
from Mr. Gilchrist, she would drop it as if it burn- 
ed her fingers, draw down the corners of her 
mouth, and remark, “ Miss Mignon is very much 
obliged,” an observation which invariably sent 
Bootles and Lacy off into fits of laughter, at which 
the little maid would fly open-armed to him, and 
cry, “But Mignon loves Bootles.” But the fact 
remained the same, that Miss Mignon detested 
Gilchrist, who, indeed, was not a favorite in the 
regiment. Nor, indeed, did Gilchrist seem to like 
Miss Mignon any better, though he now and then 
brought his offerings of toys and bonbons like 
the rest. In the face of Bootles’s severe snub 
about the two odious words he had applied to her, 
he was hardly such a simpleton as to further rouse 
or annoy the most popular man in the regiment ; 
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what is more, we 
never shall be.” 

“Oh no; but 
where is the mother 
of that brat?” 

“ How should I know? Or Bootles? I shouldn’t 
mind laying my life that Bootles never did and 
never will cause her or any other woman to write 
such a letter as came with the child that night. 
Jolly good thing for this one if she was Bootles’s 
wife, instead of being tied up to the hound who 
bound her to secrecy and deserted her. Perhaps 
she’s dead, poor soul! Who knows ?” 

“ Perhaps she isn’t,” Gilchrist sneered. ‘“ Some 
people never die.” 

Good-natured and not very wise Preston stared 
at him, and Hartog looked from behind his news- 
paper, aghast at the bitterness of his tone. 

“Good heavens, Gilchrist!’ Preston cried. 
“Are you wanting somebody to die?” 

Gilchrist tried to laugh, and succeeded very 
badly. He rose from his chair, knocking a few 
scattered cigar ashes carefully off his braided 
cuff. 

‘“* Well, I confess I should not be sorry to see 
that prating brat of Bootles’s out of the road. 
We should perhaps get at the truth then.” And 
having delivered himself of this feeling speech, he 
went out, banging the door after him. 

“Well, upon my soul!” exclaimed Preston. 

“Oh, the man’s got a tile loose in his upper 
story,” said Hartog, decidedly. ‘No man in his 
senses would talk such miserable rot as that. 
Always thought Gilchrist a crazy fool myself, but 
I’m sure of it now.” 

“ And how he sticks to it Miss Mignon is Boo- 
tles’s own child—as if it could be any good for 
him to say she isn’t, if she is.” 

“No. I shall tell Bootles to keep an eye on 
Gilchrist. I say, what a comfort it would be if 
he would only exchange! I suppose we can’t 
manage to dazzle him with the delights of India, 
eh?” 

“Not very well. Besides, he lost ever 80 much 
seniority by coming to us,” 
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ANOTHER MOMENT THEY HAD DRAWN UP 


“No such luck. It’s queer, though, he should 
be so persistent about Bootles and Miss Mignon. 
I suppose he wants to daub Bootles with some of 
his own mud. Thinks if he only throws enough, 
some of it’s sure to stick, and so it would with 
mostmen. Happily, however, it don’t in the least 
matter what a little cad like Gilchrist chooses to 
say about a man like Bootles—a jealous little 
beast.” 

Neither of them said any more about the mat- 
ter, but Hartog took the earliest opportunity of 
repeating to Bootles what “that ass Gilchrist” 
had said about seeing that prating brat of Boo- 
tles’s out of the road, and in consequence a kind 
of watch was set upon the child. Not that Boo- 
tles, though he had a very poor opinion of Gil- 
christ and Gilchrist’s brains, was afraid for a 





moment that he would give Miss Mignon poisoned 
bonbons, or run off 
with her and drop her 
in the river; yet he 
did think it not im- 


probable that he 
might encourage an 
already dangerous 


spirit of adventure, 
and of course be ab- 
solutely blameless if 
she could get tram- 
pled by a horse’s cruel 
hoofs, or crushed by 
one of the many traps 
going in and out of 
barracks. 

When Bootles had 
taken his first long 
leave after Miss Mig- 
non’s coming, he had 
left her at Idleminster 
incharge of her nurse, 
but when long leave 
came round again, 
and she must have 
been about two and a 
half, he decided to 
take her with him. 
One reason for this 
was certainly a fear 
of any pranks Gil- 
christ might choose to 
play, another that 
Lacy was taking his 
leave at the same 
time, and Booties was 
afraid, in the absence 
of both, Miss Mignon 
might fret herself 
into a fever. And, 
besides, he had miss- 
ed the child during 
a fortnight’s deer- 
stalking in Scotland 
that autumn more 
than he would have 
liked to own. 

From Blankhamp- 
ton, therefore, they went to his place, Ferrers 
Court, where he was to entertain a rather large 
party for Christmas, with a sister of his mother’s, 
and his only near relative, to do the honors for 
him, and among his guests a Mrs. Smith, a widow, 
and sister to that dead girl to whom he fancied a 
resemblance in Miss Mignon. However, at the 


last moment, Mrs. Smith wrote to excuse herself. 


“T am very, very sorry,” she said, “ but a very 
dear friend of mine, with whom I spent two win- 
ters in Italy, has suddenly appeared with a trav- 
elling companion and two maids, to pay me a 
long-promised visit of at least two months. She 
is a Russian countess—a widow, like myself, and 
wishes, I fancy, to improve her English, which 
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she already speaks very well. Of course I am 
dreadfully disappointed, but can not help it.” 

Now it happened that Bootles had a very deep 
and great respect and liking for Mrs. Smith, and 
not for all the widowed countesses in Russia was 
he willing to upset his plans, therefore he wrote off 
at once to Mrs. Smith, after a five minutes’ con- 
sultation with Lady Marion, to beg her to carry 
out her original intentions, and bring Madame 
and her retinue “along.” Would she telegraph 
her reply ? 


Mrs. Smith did so—the reply being, Yes. More- 


over, she supplemented the telegram by a letter, 
in which she mentioned among other things that 
Madame Gourbolska’s travelling companion must 
be treated in all ways as an ordinary guest. 

So, at the time originally appointed for Mrs. 
Smith’s coming, the party of six—three ladies 





BACKWARD LOOK SHE WENT 


and three maids—arrived. Bootles himself went 
to the station to meet them. He found that Ma- 
dame Gourbolska was young, not more than thir- 
ty, of the plump and fair Russian type, quite fair 
enough to hold her own beside Mrs. Smith, whom 
he regarded as the most beautiful woman of his 
acquaintance. The third lady, Miss Grace, was 
fair also, perhaps not so positively beautiful as 
either the English or the Russian lady, but fair- 
haired, fair-skinned, with soft blue-gray eyes, in- 
tensely blue in some lights, as Bootles noticed 
directly. Graceful she was to a degree, and as 
he watched her move across the little station he 
thought how wonderfully her name suited her. 
Mrs. Smith smiled at him as he helped her to 
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mount to the top of the omnibus. “Is not the 
likeness wonderful 2” she said, with one of those 
quick sighs with which we speak of our dead ; 
and then she said, “ Poor Rosy.” 

Bootles turned and looked at Miss Grace again, 
his mind going back to those dark days, past and 
gone now, when he and his best friend had been 
estranged for honor’s sake; when he and this 
imperially beautiful woman had stood side by 
side watching a young life die out ; had together 
seen the sacrifice of a heart, the martyr of love to 
man. 

“ Yos, it is very great,” he said, briefly. 

That dead sister of Mrs. Smith had always been 
and would always be a not-to-be-broken bond 
of union between them, for the widow knew 
how gladly “that grand Bootles,” as she always 
called him, would have tried to make up for the 
love she had lost, while to Bootles Mrs. Smith 
stood out from the rest of womankind as the sis- 
ter of the only woman he had ever wished or 
asked to marry him. 

He helped Miss Grace up to the seat beside 
Mrs. Smith, and took his own place beside the 
Russian lady, who entertained him very well dur- 
ing the three miles’ drive between Eagles Station 
and Ferrers Court. 

“Qh, but what a paradise!” she cried, as the 
carriage turned into the court-yard. 

“T am delighted that it pleases you,” he an- 
swered, glancing round to see what effect his an- 
cestral home had upon Miss Grace. 

“Lovely !” she murnrured to Mrs. Smith. 

In another moment they had drawn up at the 
great Gothic doorway, and immediately the figure 
of a little child, dressed in white, appeared on the 
top of the broad steps, kissing her small hands 
in token of welcome. 

“Go in directly ; you'll get cold. Go in, I say,” 
Bootles called out, It was, indeed, bitterly cold, 
and a few flakes of snow were falling. But Miss 
Mignon had a budget of news for her Bouotles, 
and was not to be done out of telling it. 

“Lal has had a letter from home,” she piped 
out in her shrill voice. Lal was her name for 
Lacy, and home meant Blankhampton Barracks. 
“ And the St. Bernard has gotted two puppies— 
beauties—and I’m to have one. Lal says so. 
And Terry has broked his leg.” Terry was one 
of Bootles’s grooms. “ And Major Ally’s going 
to be married.” 

Bootles was so surprised that he forgot the 
cold and his order that Miss Mignon should go in. 

“ What ?” he exclaimed, incredulously. 

Just then Lacy himself came to the top of the 
steps with open arms, so to speak, and carried off 
Mrs, Smith into the house. Miss Mignon took 
advantage of the opportunity to run down the 
steps just as Bootles helped Madame Gourbolski 
to the ground. 

“J welcome you with much pleasure,” he said, 
cordially. ‘ Miss Grace also,” as he gave her his 
hand to jump the last step. “I am afraid you 
are tired. You are very white.” 

“‘T am tired,” she said, in a low voice, not look- 
ing at him, but at the child. 

“Jt is so bitterly cold. Don’t stand a moment. 
Mignon, will you go in?” 

Miss Mignon skipped up the steps, and the 
Russian lady caught her in her arms. 

“ Oh, you little angel! and what is your name ?” 

“]’m Miss Mignon. You're a very pretty lady,” 
returned Mignon, critically. “I wanted to go to 
the station, but Bootles said it was too cold, and 
Lal—”: 

“Madame does not know what Bootles and 
Lal mean,” interrupted Bootles. 

“This is Bootles, and that’s Lal,” Miss Mignon 
informed her. “I’m Miss Mignon, and I belong 
to Bootles.” 

“Oh, you belong to Bootles. I am sure he 
must be very proud of you,” Madame answered. 

“TI believe I'm a great bother to him,” Miss 
Mignon announced, in a matter-of-fact tone. 

Bootles laughed. “Come to the fire, Madame,” 
he said. Then turning to Miss Grace, “I’m sure 
you are very cold—you are as white as a ghost. 
I’m sure,” addressing Lady Marion, “ Aunt Mar- 
ion, wine would be much better than this tea.” 

“No, no; tea,” they cried—at least the two 
elder ladies, for Miss Grace seemed to have no 
ears for any one but the child, 

“Won't you speak to me?” she asked, present- 
ly, as Miss Mignon gravely regarded her with her 
big blue eyes. 

Miss Mignon went close to her immediately. 
“Did Bootles let you drive?” she asked, with in- 
terest. 

Miss Grace shook her head, and lifted Miss 
Mignon on to her knee, “I did not ask him,” 
she said. 

“Oh!” Then, after a pause, “I al—ways do.” 

“ But not a pair?” in surprise. 

Miss Mignon nodded, ‘“ When they’re not too 
fresh. Bootles would have letted you, if you'd 
asked him.” 

“T will another time. 

“Lacy,” said Bootles, suddenly, “is it true 
about Allardyce ?” 

“ Hartog says so. They say she—er—dwrinks 
like a duck.” 

“Pooh!” but Bootles laughed as if it was a 
great joke, and Mrs. Smith begged to be enlight- 
ened. 

“Oh! don’t you remember Allardyce ? 
the great military teetotal light.” 

“ And—er—he wreally is an awrut duf-fah,” 
remarked Miss Mignon, in so exact and so un- 
conscious an imitation of Lacy’s drawl that her 
hearers went off into fits of laughter, and Miss 
Grace, clasping her close to her breast, bent, and 
kissed the luxuriant golden curls. 

“ You're crying,” said Miss Mignon, promptly, 
scanning Miss Grace's face with her big eyes. 

“No; but you made me laugh,” she said, hast- 
ily. 

“Some people do cry when they laugh,” Miss 
Mignon informed her. “Our Colonel does. Now 
Major Garnet always chokes, and then Bootles 
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thumps him. I don’t know what he’ll do,” she 
added, in a tone of deep concern, “if he chokes 
while we are away.” 

“T never saw such an original little piece of 
mischief in my life,” cried Mrs. Smith. “ And 
how charmingly dressed—is she not, Madame? 
So sensible of you to cover her up with that warm 
serge up to her throat and down to her wrists. 
Who put you up to it?” 

“I fancy we evolved the idea amongst us. You 
see she runs in and out of my rooms, her own, and 
Mrs. Gray’s, the Adjutant’s wife, that is,” Bootles 
answered. “ And barrack corridors are not ex- 
actly hot-houses. Besides, our doctor keeps his 
eye on her, and he blames the wrapping-up for 
her never having a day’s illness.” 

“T believe in it,” asserted Mrs. Smith. 

“ And I—oh! our married ladies tell me I am 
quite an authority on the subject. I can tell you 
we get fearfully chaffed about her, Lacy and I.” 

“ Why 2” Miss Grace asked. 

“ Well, because she goes about with us a good 
deal, and people seem to find the situation difficult 
to understand.” He took it for granted that she 
knew all about Miss Mignon, and she did not press 
the question further. But half an hour later, 
when Mrs. Smith was thinking of dressing, Miss 
Grace tapped at her door and entered. 

“Could you lend me a few black pins?” she 
asked. “Madame and I have both forgotten 
them.” 

“ Certainly, my dear—take the box.” 

But Miss Grace only took a few in the pink 
palm of her hand. 

“What a pretty child that is!” she said, care- 
lessly. *“ Did the mother die when it was born ?” 

“Oh, my dear!” cried Mrs. Smith, “She is not 
Captain Ferrers’s child. No relation whatever.” 

“No? Whose, then ?” 

“Ah! That is a question.” Then she briefly 
told Miss Mignon’s history, ending: “ But he will 
never part with her now. He is so fond of her, 
and she adores him.” 

“ He is a fine fellow,” said Miss Grace, toying 
with the pins in her hand. 

“A fine fellow! He is a splendid character,” 
Mrs. Smith cried, warmly. “I assure you I have 
studied that man—and I have known him for 
years—and I can not find a fault in him. Years 
ago, when we were in great trouble, my mother 
and I, at the time my sister died, oh, he was so 
good, so—well,” with a quick sigh, “I can not 
explain it all, but he was such a comfort to us, 
and she died, poor darling, under very painful cir- 
cumstances, especially for me. Oh, there are 
very few in the world like him—not one in ten 
thousand. Take his action as regarded that dear 
little child, for instance. His brother officers 
wanted him to send her to the work-lhouse, but as 
he wrote to me, ‘Some day I may meet the mo- 
ther, and how should [ face her ?’” 

“Ah!” murmured Miss Grace, and Mrs. Smith 
went on. 

“Tt was no small undertaking for a man in his 
position, for he has not left her to the entire care 
of servants—she is continually with him and Mr. 
Lacy, who is also very fond of her. Do you know, 
he pays her nurse fifty pounds a year. In fact, 
she is just as if she were really his own child. 
But it is just like him.” 

“And they would have sent her to the work- 
house ?” 

“ One or two of them—not Mr. Lacy, of course.” 

Miss Grace was silent for a few moments. 
Then she roused herself as from a brown-study. 

“Well, I am detaining you, Mrs. Smith, and 
shall be late myself. Thank you very much.” 
Then she went away, passing softly down the 
corridor, and entered her room, locking the door 
behind her. But once in that safe shelter she 
flung the pins on the table and dropped upon 
her knees, burying her face in her hands, while 
the scalding tears forced their way between her 
fingers, and the great sobs shook her frame. 
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“*Some day he might meet the mother,’ she 
sobbed, ‘and how should he face her?’ Oh, my 


child, my little child, how shall I face him? How 
shall I bear it? How shall I live in the same 
house with him without falling on my knees and 
blessing him for saving my little child from— 
God knows what?” 


or 


CHAPTER VI. 

A monTH had passed, and the three ladies still 
remained at Ferrers Court, though other visitors 
had come and gone, lots of them. Lacy was still 
there also, and oceupied in making desperate 
love to the Russian lady, utterly ignoring two im- 
portant facts—one that she only laughed at him, 
the other that she was three years his senior. 

But while all this was going on, Bootles had 
fallen in love at last, as men and women only 
fall once in their lives, and of course the lady 
was Madame Gourbolski’s friend, Miss Grace— 
had he but known it, the mother of Mignon. 

But Bootles never suspected that for a mo- 
ment. True, there was a likeness so strong as to 
proclaim the truth, and many a time Miss Grace 
wondered, when she caught sight of the child’s 
face and her own in a glass, that all these people 
did not see it. Yet neither Bootles nor any one 
else did see it, and the game of love was played on 
with desperate earnestness on his side, and with 
equally desperate desire to prevent it on hers. 

But Bootles admired shy game, and Miss 
Grace’s evident shyness made him only the more 
earnest, and not being troubled with that faint 
heart which never won fair lady, had no intention 
of allowing Madame Gourbolski to depart from 
beneath his roof without asking Miss Grace to 
return to it as its mistress. Therefore one after- 
noon, when he returned from hunting in much be- 
spattered pink, and went into the fire-lit library, 
where he found Miss Grace half dreaming by 
the fire, he shut the door with the intention of 
getting it over at once. Miss Grace rose with 
some signs of confusion. 





“Don’t go for a minute,” said Bootles ; “I want 
to speak to you. It seems to me that you have 
grown very fond of my little Mignon. Is it not 
so?” 

Miss Grace caught at the carvings of the oaken 
chimney-shelf to steady herself, and her heart 
began to beat hard and fast. 

“Yes, Lam very fond of her,” she stammered. 

“T wish you would take her for your own,” 
Bootles said, very gently. 

“For—my own ?” sharply. 
mean ?”” 

For a moment she thought he knew all, but his 
next words undeceived her. 

“If she had such a mother as you, poor little 
motherless waif, and if J had such a wife, and if 
Ferrers Court had such a mistress!) Oh! don’t 
you understand what I mean ?” taking her hand. 

Miss Grace snatched the hand away. “Oh, 
don’t, don’t, pon’? !” she said, turning away. 

But Bootles possessed himself of it again. 
“Must I tell you more? Oh, my darling, how 
from the very first day I ever saw you | loved 
you with all my heart and soul? How when I 
bade you welcome to my house I could, and 
would if I had dared, have taken you up to my 
heart and kissed you before every one? How—” 

“ Oh, tell me nothing—nothing !” she cried, with 
feverish haste. “Don’t you understand it can 
not be; it is impossible—quite impossible.” 

“Impossible!” he echoed, blankly. “ Why is 
it impossible? Not because you don’t care, that 
I'll swear.” 

She said nothing. 

“Or, if that is so, look at me and say I don’t 
love you,” 

But Miss Grace did not speak, nor yet did she 
look. 

“Or will you tell me that there is some one 
else whom you like better?” he asked, regaining 
hope. 

No, Miss Grace did not seem inclined to vouch- 
safe that information either. 

“Or that the care of the child would be an ob- 
jection ?” 

“ No!” she burst out, in an agonized tone. 

“Then what do you mean by impossible ?” he 
asked. “It seems to me very possible indeed.” 

She looked at him—that proud, handsome, 
erect man, with a smile of expectant happiness 
on his good face—and tried to take her hands 
away. 

“Oh!” she sobbed out, “don’t you think I 
would if Icould? I have not been so happy that 
I would throw away such happiness as you could 
give me. Some day you may know what it costs 
me to tell you that it is quite impossible.” 

“You give me no hope?” he asked, in a dull 
voice, and she saw that be had grown white to 
his very lips. 

“None,” she returned; then added, bitterly, 
“Oh, hope and I have had nothing to say to one 
another this long, long while.” 

Bootles dropped her hand listlessly. “Then it 
is no use my boring you,” he said, turning away. 

A fierce denial rose to the girl’s lips, but she 
choked it down, and suffered his words in silence. 
Then meekly, and with one imploring backward 
look at his tall figure as he stood, his head well 
up in spite of his defeat, looking into the fire, she 
went away and left him alone. 

[To BK CONTINUED.) 


“What do you 
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CHAPTER XVI.—( Continued.) 
DREAMS AND VISIONS. 


j ELL, it was a flattering proposal; and this 

calm, shrewd-headed man seemed to consid- 
er it easily practicable,and as the kind of thing that 
a young man in his country would naturally make 
for and achieve; while the young lady on the 
sofa had now thrown aside the pretense of knit- 
ting, and was regarding him with eloquent eyes, 
and talking as if it were all settled and attained, 
and Ronald already become an enterprising and 
prosperous manager, whom they should come to 
see when they visited Scotland, and who was cer- 
tainly to be their guest when he crossed the At- 
lantic. No wonder his head was turned; every- 
thing seemed so easy. Why, both she and her 
father appeared to be surrounded, when at home, 
with men who had begun with nothing and made 
fortunes, And then he would not be torn away 
altogether from the hills. He might still have a 
glimpse of the dun deer from time to time ; there 
would still be the dewy mornings by lake and 
strath and mountain tarn, with the stumbling on 
a bit of white heather, and the picking it and 
wearing it for luck, And if he had to bid fare- 
well to Clebrig and Ben Loyal, and Ben Hope and 
Bonnie Strath-Naver—well, there were other dis- 
tricts far more beautiful that that, as well he 
knew, where he would still hear the curlew whis- 
tle, and the grouse cock crow in the evening, and 


the great stags bellow their challenge through 
the mists of the dawn. And as for a visit to 


Chicago, and a view of great cities and harbors 
and the wide activities of the world—surely all 
that was a wonderful dream. If only it might 
come true ! 

“I’m sure I beg your pardon,” said he, rising, 
“for letting ye talk all this time about my small 
affairs. I think you'll have a quieter day to-mor- 
row; the wind has backed to the east, and that 
is a very good wind for this loch. And I’ve 
brought the minnows that I took to mend; they 
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kelts are awful beasts for destroying the min- 
nows.” 

He put the metal box on the mantel-piece. 
They would have had him stay longer, and Miss 
Carry, indeed, called reproaches down on her head 
that she had not asked him to smoke nor offered 
him any kind of hospitality; but he begged to 
be excused. And so he went out and got home 
through the cold dark night—to his snug little 
room and the peat fire, and his pipe and papers 
and meditations. 

A wonderful dream, truly, and all to be achieved 
by the reading up of a few subjects, of some of 
which he already knew more than a smattering. 
And why should he not try? It seemed the way 
of the world—at least, of the world of which he 
had been learning so much from these strangers 
—to strive and push forward, and secure, if pos- 
sible, means and independence. Why should he 
remain at Inver-Mudal? The old careless hap- 
piness had fled from it. Meenie had passed him 
twice now, each time merely giving him a formal 
greeting, and yet somehow, as h* imagined, with 
a timid trouble in her eyes, as if she was sorry to 
do that. Her superintendence of Maggie’s les- 
Sons was more restricted now, and never by any 
chance did she come near the cottage when he 
was within or about. The old friendliness was 
gone; the old happy companionship, however re- 
stricted and respectful on his side; the old frank 
appeal for his aid and counsel when any of her 
own small schemes had to be undertaken. And 
was she in trouble on his account? And had the 
majesty of Glengask and Orosay been invoked ? 
Well, that possibility need harrow no human soul, 
If his acquaintanceship—or companionship, in a 
measure—with Meenie was considered undesir- 
able, there was an easy way out of the difficulty. 
Acquaintanceship or companionship, whichever 
it might be, it would end—it had ended. 

And then again, he said to himself, as he sat 
at the little table, and turned over those leaves 
that contained many a gay morning song and 
many a midnight musing—but all about Meenie, 
and the birds and flowers and hills and streams 
that knew her—soon she would be away from 
Inver-Mudal, and what would the place be like 
then? Perhaps when the young corn was spring- 
ing she would take her departure; and what 
would the world be like when she had left? He 
couid see her seated in the little carriage; her 
face not quite so fair and bright as usually it 
was; her eyes—that were sometimes as blue as 
a speedwell in June, and sometimes gray like the 
luminous clear gray of the morning sky—perhaps 
clouded a little; and the sensitive lips—trem- 
bling? The children would be there to bid her 
good-by. And then away through the lonely glens 
she would go, by hill and river and wood, till they 
came in sight of the western ocean, and Loch In- 
ver, and the great steamer to carry her to the 
South. Meenie would be away—and Inver-Mu- 
dal then ? 

Small birds in the corn 
Are cowering and quailing: 
© my tost love, 

Whence are you sailing? 





Fierce the gale blows 
Adown the bleak river; 

The valley is empty 

For ever and ever, 

Out on the seas 

The night-winds are wailing: 
O my lost love, 

Whence are you sailing? 


CHAPTER XVII. 
A FURTHER DISCOVERY. 


Ir can hardly be wondered at that these sud- 
denly presented ambitious projects—this call to 
be up and doing, and getting forward in the 
general race of the world—should add a new in- 
terest and fascination, in his eyes, to the society 
of the American father and daughter who had 
wandered into these distant wilds, And perhaps, 
after all, he had been merely wasting his time ? 
—and throwing away his life? That solitary, 
contented, healthy, and happy existence was a 
mistake—an idle dream—an anachronism even ? 
The common way of the world was right; and 
that, as he heard of it in the echoes brought by 
these strangers from without, was all a pushing 
and striving and making the most of opportuni- 
ties, until the end was reached—independence 
and ease and wealth; the power of choosing this 
or that continent for a residence; the radiant 
happiness and glow of success. And then it all 
seemed so easy and practicable when he heard 
these two talking about their friends and the for- 
tunes they had made; and it seemed still more 
easy—and a far more desirable and beautiful 
thing—when it was Miss Carry herself who was 
speaking, she seated alone in the stern of the 
boat, her eyes—that had a kind of surface dark- 
ness and softness, like blackberries wet with rain 
—helping out her speech, and betraying an open 
friendliness, and even conferring a charm on her 
descriptions of that far-off pork-producing city of 
the west. Mr. Hodson, as he sat upright in his 
easy-chair before the fire, spoke slowly and sen- 
tentiously, and without any visible enthusiasm: 
Miss Carry, in the stern of the coble, her face all 
lit up with the blowing winds and the sunlight, 
talked with far greater vivacity, and was obvi- 
ously deeply interested in the future of her com- 
panion. And it had come to this now, that, as 
she sat opposite him, he quite naturally and ha- 
bitually regarded her eyes, as supplementing her 
meaning; he no longer rather shrank from the 
directness of her look; he no longer wished that 
she would sit the other way, and attend to tie 
tops of the salmon rods, As for their speech to- 
gether, the exceeding frankness of it and lack of 
conventionality arose from one or two causes, but 
no doubt partly from this—that during their va- 
rious adventures on the loch there was no time 
for the observance of studied forms. It was “ Do 
this” and “Do that,” on his part —sometimes 
with even a sharp word of monition; and with 
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her it was “Will that do, Ronald?” or again, 
when she was standing up in fell encounter with 
her unseen enemy, both hands engaged with the 
rod: “ Ronald, tie my cap down, or the wind will 
blow it away. No, no, the other strings under- 
neath,” 

And indeed, on the morning after the evening 
on which they had been urging him to make a 
vareer for himself, there was not much chance 
of any cali discussion of that subject. The pro- 
ceedings of the day opened in a remarkably live- 
ly manner. For one thing, the wind had backed 
still further during the night, and was now blow- 
ing briskly from the north ; bringing with it from 
time to time smart snow-showers that blackened 
the heavens and earth for a few minutes and 
then sped on, leaving the peaks and shoulders 
and even the lower spurs of the hills all a gleam- 
ing white in the wintry sunlight. 

“Salmon-fishing in a snow-storm—well, I de- 
clare!” said she, as she stood on the shore of the 
lake, watching him putting the rods together. 

“The very best time,” said he, in his positive 
way (for he had assumed a kind of authority over 
her, whereas with Meenie he was always reserved 
and distant and timidly gentle). ‘“ None better. I 
would just like to find a foot of snow on the 
ground, right down to the edge of the loch; and 
the flakes falling so thick ye couldna see a dozen 
yards ahead of ye.” 

“Do you know where I should be then?” she 
retorted. “I should be warming my toes in front 
of Mrs. Murray’s peat fire.” | 

“Not one bit,” said he, just as positively. “If 
ye heard the salmon were taking, ye’d be down 
here fast enough, I’m thinking. And I’m no 
sure but that this will make a good day too, just 
as it is. I would like fine to get a fish before 
the others come down.” 

For there was no doubt a certain harmless ri- 
valry had sprung up between the two boats—at 
least between the two crews; the professional 
gillies looking on Ronald as something of an 
amateur, and he, on his side, pretty confident that 
his knowledge of enticing lures, and also of the 
shallows and banks and rocks of the loch, would 
eventually place Miss Hodson ahead of her fa- 
ther. At present they were equal. 

“T don’t think it is fair,’ said she. “We should 
wait for them; my father had not so many let- 
ters to write, surely.” - 

“We'll try for the fish first, and settle that 
after,” said he, as he put the rods in the stern of 
the boat, and arranged everything ‘for her com- 
fort. 

And presently it seemed as if this early start 
of theirs was to be rewarded, for scarcely were 
both lines out, and Miss Carry was just settling 
herself down for a little quiet talk, and was pull- 
ing the collar of her ulster higher over her ears 
(for the wind was somewhat cold), when a sud- 
den rugging and straining of one of the rods, 
followed by a sharp scream of the reel, upset all 
these little plans. She made a dash at the rod, 
and raised it quickly; Ronald got hold of the 
other one, and gayly he laughed as he reeled in 
the line. 

“Quick work!” he cried. “It would be just 
glorious, now, if we had a fish to show them when 
they come down !” 

“T wish the beast wouldn’t come so near the 
boat,” said she, working at the reel with all the 
power of her wrist, and even then scarcely able 
to keep a proper strain on the salmon, that seem 
ed to be coming closer and closer, with neither 
spring nor rush nor sulking. 

“We'll pull away from him directly,” Ronald 
said (for he was still engaged in getting in the 
line of the second rod), “ Pull away, Johnnie 
lad; pull away, man !” 

And then, as quickly as he could, he put the 
rod down, and got hold of his oar again. But 
what was this dreadful thing thht happened—all 
in one wild and frantic moment? Down went 
the fish with a tremendous rush, and then—be- 
fore she could call out, or even know what was 
taking place—in came the line straight to the 
boat with a surprising swiftness. 

“Lift your oar!” shouted Ronald to the lad. 

But it was too late. No one could have fore- 
seen or guarded against this sudden rush of the 
fish right underneath the boat. The line touch- 
ed the oar; it hung there for half a second with 
a strain; in vain the lad tried to lift the oar away, 
in vain she tried to lower the top so as to lessen 
that deadly pull; suddenly the rod became quite 
limp and upright and useless in her hand, and 
the broken trace was flying high in the air. 

“God bless me!” Ronald cried. 

She looked on, helpless and aghast. 

“Well,” said he, with as much resignation as 
he could command—and he reached over and 
took the rod from her—* it couldna be helped ; 
it was no fault o’ yours that we lost that one. 
The beast—to come right under the boat! And 
ye needna blame the lad, Miss Hodson; he had 
no time to get the oar out of the way—” 

“Oh, I don’t blame any one!” said she, eager- 
ly (for she rather fancied in her desperation that 
he was going to scold her, and accuse her of los- 
ing the fish through her own stupidity). “Oh 
no, of course not, of course not! It was a mis- 
fortune. How could it have been helped? Be- 
sides, there are more salmon in the lake.” 

“The beast!” Ronald muttered to himself as 
he pondered over the tin box. “He has taken 
away my best sole-skin minnow.” 

“Oh, [hope it won’t hurt the poor thing much!” 
she cried. 

“It would have hurt him less,” he answered, 
grimly, “if he had waited to be taken into the 
boat here. But 1 dare say he’ll work it out of 
his jaw in time.” 

He rigged up another trace and minnow, and 
by-and-by both lines were out again, and they on 
their way. But he was rather sullen and vexed, 
and she forbore speaking to him, as she had in- 
tended, about the fishing parties on Lake Michi- 
gan, and her experiences of such things. 

















“There are the others coming down now,” said 
he, gloomily. ‘* We should have been one ahead 
of them.” 

“ But surely it doesn’t matter much,” she said, 
or rather she had but half said it, when again 
the reel went out with a screech—a long, shrill 
screech that lasted even after she had the rod in 
her hands, and could feel the ling whirling out 
underneath her glove. 

“That’s a good fish—that’s a good fish !” Ron- 
ald cried, with his mouth set hard. “ Now let’s 
see if we canna hold on to this one. Let him 
go, lassie!—I beg your pardon! Let him go— 
let him go—that’s right-—a clean fish, and a 
beauty !” 

For the salmon, at the end of the long rush, 
had made a spring out of the water—a flashing, 
beautiful thing he looked above the dark and 
driven waves—and now they were quietly back- 
ing down the boat on him, and she was rapidly 
reeling up the line. 

“ Ronald,” she said, “if I lose another fish, Pll 
go home.” 

“Tt was no fault o’ yours, Miss Hodson,” said 
he, laying some slight emphasis on her proper ti- 
tle, for he was conscious he had made a blunder 
a minute or so before. “ And now we'll see if 
we can not have one before they come along, after 
all. You're doing well. That's right. Take it 
easy. It was no fault o’ yours. I would rather 
than five shillings this was a good fish.” 

Good or no, the salmou had no hesitation about 
showing himself, at least; for now he began to 
lash the surface of the water, some fifty yards 
away, not springing into tlie air, but merely beat- 
ing the waves with head and body and tail to get 
rid of this unholy thing that he had pursued and 
gripped. Then down he went with a mighty 
plunge—the reel whirring out its shrill cry, and 
Miss Carry’s gloves suffering in consequence— 
and there he sulked; so that they backed the 
boat again, and again she got in some of the line. 
What was the sound that came across the lake to 
them, in the face of the northerly wind ? 

“They're waving a handkerchief to ye, Miss 
Hodson,” said he, “ from the other boat.” 

“Qh, bother!’ said she (for the strain of a 
heavy salmon and forty yards of line was some- 
thing on her arms); “ here, take the handkerchief 
from this breast pocket, and wave it back to them 
—stand up beside me—they won’t see the differ- 
ence—” 

He did as he was bid; apparently she paid lit- 
tle attention; she seemed wholly bent on getting 
this fish, after her recent misfortune. And elear- 
ly the salmon had somewhat exhausted himself 
with his first escapades; he now lay deep down, 
not stirring an inch; so that she got in her line 
until there was not more than twenty yards out: 
then they waited. 

And meanwhile this strange thing that was 
overtaking them? The bright, windy, change- 
able day—with its gleaming snow-slopes and sun- 
lit straths and woods darkened by passing shad- 
ows—seemed to be slowly receding from then, 
and around them came a kind of hushed and 
stealthy gloom. And then the wind stirred again ; 
the gusts came sharper and colder; here and 
there a wet particle stung the cheek or the back 
of the hand. Of course she was in a death- 
struggle with a salmon; she could not heed. And 
presently the gathering blackness all around 
seemed to break into a soft bewilderment of 
snow ; large, soft, woolly flakes came driving along 
before the wind; all the world was shut out from 
them ; they could see nothing but a short space 
of livid dark water, and feel nothing but this 
choking silent thing in the air. And then, again, 
with a magical rapidity, the heavens and the earth 
seemed to open above and around them; the 
clouds swept on; there was a great deep of daz- 
zling blue suddenly revealed in the sky overhead ; 
and all the dancing waters of the lake, from the 
boat to the farthest shores, were one flashing and 
lapping mass of keen, pure cobalt, absolutely be- 
wildering to the eyes. The joy of that radiant 
color, after the mystery and the darkness! And 
then the sunlight broke out; and Clebrig had a 
touch of gold along his mighty shoulders ; and 
Ben Loyal’s snow slopes were white against the 
brilliant blue; and it seemed as if the fairest 
of soft summer skies was shining over Bonnie 
Strath-Naver. 

To her it meant that she could see a little more 
clearly. She shook the snow-flakes from her 
hair. 

“ Ronald, you are sure it is not a kelt ?” 

“Indeed I am. There’s nothing of the kelt 
about that one.” 

“Tf it is,” said she, “I'll go home and tell my 
ma. I don’t want to be given away twice in one 
morning.” 

She was clearly feeling a little more secure 
about this one, though he could make nothing of 
her recondite sayings. And she did capture the 
creature in the end, though it was after a long 
and arduous struggle. For he was a strong fish 
—fresh run up from the sea, and heavy for his 
size; and again and again, and a dozen times re- 
peated, he would make rushes away from the 
boat just as they thought he was finally showing 
the white feather. It was the toughest fight she 
had had; but practice was hardening her muscles 
a little; and she had acquired a little dexterity in 
altering her position and shifting the strain. By 
this time the other boat was coming round. 

“Stick to him, Carry!” her father cried. “No 
Secesh tactics allowed: hold on to him !” 

But the next moment Ronald had settled all 
that by a smart scoop of the clip; and there in 
the bottom of the boat lay a small-headed, deep- 
shouldered fish of just over sixteen pounds— 
Ronald pinning him down to get the minnow out 
of his jaw, and the lad Johnnie grinning all over 
his ruddy face with delight. 

“ We're ahead now, Ronald,” said he, in an un- 
dertone, “in spite o’ the one that broke away.” 

“ He’s a fine fish, this one, Miss Hodson,” Ron- 
ald suid. “He is not a couple o’ days in the 
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loch. And well ye worked him—well ye worked 
him—I will say that.” 

Miss Carry looked on in a very calm and busi- 
ness-like fashion, though in reality her heart 
was beating quickly—with gladness and exulta- 
tion. And then, with the same business-like 
calmness, she took from the deep pocket of her 
ulster a flask that she had borrowed from Mr. 
Murray. 

“Ronald,” said she, “ you must drink to our 
good luck.” 

She handed him the flask. She appeared to 
be quite to the manner born now. You would 
not have imagined that her heart was beating so 
quickly, or her hands just a little bit nervous and 
shaky after that prolonged excitement. 

Good luck seemed to follow the Duke’s boat 
this morning—to make up for the disastrous be- 
ginning. Within the next three-quarters of an 
hour they had got hold of another salmon—just 
over ten pounds. And it was barely lunch-time 
when they had succeeded in landing a third— 
this time a remarkably handsome fish of fifteen 
pounds. She now thought she had done enough. 
She resumed her seat contentedly; there was no 
elation visible on her face. But she absolutely 
forbade the putting out of the lines again. 

“ We are to have luncheon down at the bay,” 
said he. “There is better shelter there.” 

“Very well,” said she. 

“And we'll be going over a very good bit of 
ground,” he suggested again. 

“Very well.” 

“And I think the other boat has got a fish 
too.” 

“So much the better.” 

“Will ye no put out the lines ?” 

“Now, look here, Ronald,” she said, seriously. 
“What do you think I came here for? Do you 
think I came here to leave my bones in a foreign 
land? Iam just aboutdead now. My arms are 
not made of steel. We can go ashore and get 
lunch unpacked ; the other boat will follow quick- 
ly enough. I tell you my arms and wrists have 
just had about enough for one morning.’ 

And a very snug and merry little luncheon 
party they made there—down by the side of the 
lapping water, and under the shelter of a wood 
of young birch-trees. For the other boat had 
brought ashore two salmon; so that the five 
handsome fish, laid side by side on a broad slab 
of rock, made an excellent show. Miss Carry 
said nothing about her arms aching, but she did 
not seem to be in as great a hurry as the others 
to set to work again. No; she enjoyed the rest; 
and observing that Ronald had finished his lunch, 
she called to him, under the pretext of wanting 
to know something about sending the fish south. 
This led on to other things; the three of them 
chatting together contentedly enough; and Ron- 
ald even making bold enough to light his pipe. 
A very friendly little group this was—away by 
themselves there in these wintry solitades—with 
the wide blue waters of the lake in front of them, 
and the snows of Clebrig white against the sky 
And if he were to go away from these familiar 
scenes, might he not come back again in the after- 
days? And with the splendid power of remain- 
ing or going, just as he pleased ?—just as these 
friendly folk could, who spoke 80 lightly of choos- 
ing this or that quarter of the globe for their 
temporary habitation? Yes, there were many 
things that money could do: these two strangers, 
now, could linger here at Inver-Mudal just as 
long as the salmon-fishing continued to amuse 
them ; or they could cross over to Paris, and see 





the wonders there; or they could go away back 
to the great cities and harbors and lakes and 
huge hotels that they spoke so much about. Le 
listened with intensest interest, and with a keen 
imagination. And was this part of the shore 
around them—with its rocks and brush-wood and 
clear water—really like the shores of Lake George, 
where she was so afraid of rattlesnakes? She 
said she would send him some photographs of 
Lake Michigan. 

Then in the boat in the afternoon she quite in- 
nocently remarked that she wished he was going 
back home with them, for that he would find the 
voyage across the Atlantic so amusing. She de- 
scribed the people coming out to say good-by at 
Liverpool; and the throwing of knives and pen- 
cil cases and what not as farewell gifts, from the 
steamer to the tender, and vice versa ; she de- 
seribed the scamper round Queenstown and the 
waiting for the mails; then the long days on the 
wide ocean, with all the various occupations, and 
the concerts in the evening, and the raffles in 
the smoking-room (this from hearsay); then the 
crowding on deck. for the first glimpse of the 
American coast-line; and the gliding over the 
shallows of Sandy Hook; and the friends who 
would come steaming down the bay to wave hand- 
kerchiefs and welcome them home. She seemed 
to regard it us a quite natural and simple thing that 
he should be of this party; and that, after land- 
ing, her father should take him about and “see 
him through,” as it were; and if her fancy failed 
to carry out these forecasts, and to picture him 
walking along Dearborn Avenue or driving out 
with them to Washington Park, it was that once 
or twice ere now she had somehow : d at the 
notion that Ronald Strang and Chicago would 
prove to be incongruous. Or was it some in- 
stinctive feeling that, however natural and fitting 
their friendship might be in this remote little 
place in the Highlands, it might give rise to awk- 
wardness over there? Anyhow, that could not 
prevent her father from seeing that Ronald had 
ample introductions and guidance when he land- 
ed at New York; and was not that the proper 
sphere for one of his years and courage and 
abilities ? 

When they got ashore at the end of the day, 
it was found that each boat had got two more 
salmon, so that there was a display of nine big 
fish on the grass there in the gathering dusk. 

“ And to think that I should live to catch five 
salmon in one day!” said Miss Carry, as she con- 
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templated her share of the spoil. ‘“ Well, no one 
will believe it; for they're just real mean people 
at home, and they won’t allow that anything’s 
happened to you in Europe unless you have some- 
thing to show for it. I suppose Ronald would 


give me a written guarantee. Anyway, I am go- 
ing to take that big one along to the doctor. It 
will be a good introduction—won't it, pappa ?” 
Sut a curious thing happened about that same 
salmon. When they got to the inn, the fish were 


laid out on the stone flags of the dairy—the cool 
est and safest place for them in the house; and 
Miss Carry, who had come along to see them, 
when she wanted anything done, naturally turned 
to Ronald. 

“ Ronald,” said she, “I want to give that big 
one to Mrs. Douglas, and I am going along now 
to the cottage. Will you carry it for me?” 

He said something about getting a piece of 
string, and left. A couple of minutes thereafter 
the lad Johnnie appeared, with a stout bit of cord 
in his hand; and he, having affixed that to the 
head and the tail of the salmon, cauglit it up, and 
stood in readiness. She seemed surprised. 

“Where is Ronald?” said she; for he was al- 
ways at her bidding. 

“He asked me to carry the fish to the doctor’s 
house, mem,” said the lad. “ Will I go now?” 

Moreover, this salmon was accidentally respon- 
sible for a still further discovery. When Miss 
Carry went along to call on the Donglases, little 
Maggie was with her friend Meenie, and they all 
of them had tea together; and when the little 
Maggie considered it fitting she should go home, 
Miss Carry said she would accompany her, for it 
was now quite dark. And they had a good deal 
of talk by the way, partly about schooling and 
accomplishments, but much more largely about 
Ronald, who was the one person in all the world 
in the eyes of his sister. And if Maggie was 
ready with her information, this pretty young lady 
was equally interested in receiving it, and also in 
making inquiries. And thus it came about that 
Miss Carry now for the first time learned that 
Ronald was in the habit of writing poems, verses, 
and things of that kind, and that they were great- 
ly thought of by those who had seen them or to 
whom he had sent them. 

“Why, I might have guessed as much,” she 
said to herself, as she walked on alone to the 








inn, though what there was in Ronald’s appear 
ance to suggest that he was a writer of rliymes, 
it might have puzzled any one to determine. 

But this was a notable discovery, and it set her 
quick and fertile brain working in a hundred dif 
ferent ways, but mostly she bethought’ her of one 
John C. Huysen, and of a certain newspaper office 
on Fifth Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 

“Well, there!” she said to herself, as the re- 
sult of these rapid cogitations, “if Jack Huysen’s 
good for anything—if he wants to say he has 
done me a service if he wants to show he has 
the spirit of a man in him—well, now's his chance.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED.) 





ANSWERS T0 CORRKHSPONDENTS. 


Reaper.—The mull and Valenciennes dresses will 








be suitable. Let the child who is first bridemaid walk 
alone in front of the bride, and the other two can lead 
the procession A black grenadine dress or one of 
silk will be appropriate for the mother. For hints 
about weddings, cards, ete., read Manners and Social 


Usages, which will be sent you from this office on re- 
ceipt of $1. 
A. T.—It is a matter of individual taste whether or 











not the titles are used. 

Co.umbus.—Have a standing lamp with a colored 
globe on a table. Suspend a Japanese umbrella from 
the hook. Chocolate is served in shallow cups of me- 
dium size. 

Pereiexep Frienp.—Silk serge like your sample is 
in fashion again. You should get the new kind that 

in it for a basque and paneis or drapery to 
ir \ a pleated skirt. 

Gueen Bay.—Your seal is in good taste, and so are 
your suggestions about the dress and hat. 

X. Y. Z.—The veil vuld be a yard and a fourth 
long, with a hem a quarter of a yard deep below, and 
half this width at the top where it is thrown back be- 


low the crown. White wool dresses are worn for 
morning. Read Manners and Social Usages for an- 
swers to your questions on etiquette. 

Novioe.—Take off the ruche and the puffs on the 
sleeves. Trim with rows of braid, and drop the dra- 
pery as low as possible. Have a gray cashmere skirt 
with drapery of the same and borders of black velvet. 
A mottled cloth walking coat made with box, pleats 
and a hood will suit your child. A pleasant bow or 
kind word from a former employer may do a servant 
good, and certainly can not injure the lady. 

Mus. C. H. S.—Shorten the shoulders of your velvet 
dress, and trim it with jet bead galioon. Get some 
wool lace for your cashmere polonaise, or else use 
bands of watered silk. Make your satin dress entirely 
of satin, taking off the velvet parts. Read about white 
wool dresses in Bazar No. 15, Vol. XVIII. Do not 
alter your black silk at present. 

Youne Housekrerrer.—Have the sofa-lounge, but 
omit the shelf above it. Get a small hanging cabinet, 
and have a diamond-shaped mirror; they will cost lit- 
tle more than the drapery you suggest. 

Sunsortsne.—Send for a copy ot Bazar No, 20, Vol. 
XVIL., for hints about wall coverings. 

Evpora.—Make a basque and apron drapery of your 
igured satteen, with pleated ekirt of plain sutteen of 
the same color or buff. Have a satin surah skirt with 
Escurial lace flounces to wear with your grenadine 
polonaise 

K. L 











H.—It is simpler and in better taste to begin 
your letter on the first page of the sheet instead of the 
last. 

Youne Moturr.—Use embroidery cotton for brier 
stitching. Children should reply, “* Yes, Mr. Smith, 
or “*No, Mr. Smith,” being careful to mention the 


M. E. W.—Use your material for a basque and pan- 
els ov a brown cashmere skirt with pleated front and 
long back drapery. 

A.—Get plain changeable silk like the stripe in 
yoursample, and make by hints in New York Fashions 
of Bazar No. 13, Vol. XVITL. 

New Sunsoriser.—To a formal dinner party you 
must wear a trained dress, and a gentleman should 
wear a swallow-tail coat. For your boy’s summer 
clothes get kilt skirts, shirt waists, and pleated dresses. 
Blue flannel, gingham, piqué, aud checked woollens 
are the materials 

Miss C. F.—Sponge flannels, cloths, ete. The smooth 
side is the right side, no matter how folded. 

Fortien Suuscriner.—We do not insert patterns at 
the request of individual readers. 

Wynone.—We know of no other name for Mecca 
turpentine. ; . 

WwW Slack French lace will be very stylish on your 
olive green silk 

Koxnury.—Use black French lace—not wool lac 
on your silk dress, 
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Catogan Coiffure.—Figs. 1 and 2. 


In this low coiffure the long back hair is formed into a loop, which is 
tied with a ribbon bow at the nape of the neck. The ends are curled. 
The front hair is parted and slightly waved; it is elevated by a roll or 
frizzing with the comb underneath, and is curled at the ends, which are 
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2.—PatntTeD Fan. 
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Fig. 1.—Casnwerk Dress wits Bra TRIMMING. 
[See Fig. 2, on Page 268.]} 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, IL, Figs. 15-23. 


Parasols and Fans.—Figs. 1-4. 

Tue parasol Fig. 1 is of beige-colored satin, trimmed 
with Spanish lace of the same color, which forms a shell 
on each gore and a frill around the top. A ribbon bow is 
tied to the handle. 

The fan Fig. 2 has ebony sticks picked out with silver, 
and a brown satin cover decorated with painted roses, 

Fig. 3 shows a ruby satin parasol, lined with silk and 
edged with a frill of lace of the same color, and studded 
with pompons on each gore and around the top. The 
handle is covered with Russia leather and trimmed with 
pompon tassels, 

The fan Fig. 4 has wide and long sticks of wood mo- 
saic, with a narrow olive satin leaf on which are painted a 
bough with blossoms and birds. 








Borders for Linen Embroidery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
Boru these borders are worked in dark red silk on cream- 

colored linen, Fig. 1 on close Java canvas, and Fig. 2 on 

open cheese-cloth or serim canvas. Fig. 1 is worked di- 

agonally or on the bias of the linen, and is partly in Hol- 

bein stitch and partly in a slanting stitch that is taken 

over two squares of the canvas in height and one in width. 
Fig. 2 is executed in satin stitch, 


Lace and Velvet Toque. 

Tue brim of this toque is covered with a puff of black 
velvet, and faced inside with smooth black satin. The 
crown is made of French lace five inches and a half wide, 
which is set on the frame partly in rows and partly in 
curves. A cluster of yellow flowers is placed toward the 
left on the front. 


Straw Round Hat. 

Tuts olive straw hat has the brim dented at the middle 
of the back, and faced with changeable green velvet. A 
svarf of the changeable green velvet lined with metallic 
gauze is arranged in a knot and ends on the front, with 
some folds of the gauze below, fastened with ornamental 
pins. A cluster of gilded twigs is secured among the 
folds of velvet. 
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LADIES’ OUT-DOOR 1 





Fig. 1.—Youne Grew’s Fig. 2.—SicrLignNE AND Fig. 8.—Ciora Fig. 4.—VELVET-FIGURED Fig. 5.—Ye 
Waking Dress. Vetver VIsITE. VIsITE. GRENADINE MANTLE, Srreet 
For description see For description see For description see For pattern and description see For pattern an 


Fig. 1.—Borper vor Linen Emprorery. Supplement. Supplement. Supplement. Suppl., No. IIL, Figs. 24-27. Suppl., No. V 
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pinned on the crown. When the natural hair is insufficient, a switch 
like that shown in Fig. 2, on page 268, is worn. The natural back hair 
is then combed up and twisted into a knot on the crown, to which the 
switch is pinned, the fastening being concealed by the short curls of the 
front hair. The end of the switch is looped up as the natural hair 
would be, and held by a ribbon bow, 
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Fig. 3.—Parasou. 





VELVET CorRSAGE 


For description see Supplement. 


Parasols.—Figs. 1-4. 
See illustrations on page 268, 

Tue parasol Fig. 1 has a gilded frame covered with fine 
white étamine or canvas, which is decorated with Holbein 
embroidery in black etching silk. The embroidery is in a 
pyramidal design, which is repeated on each gore. The 
lower edge is re-enforced with another layer of canvas, then 
ravelled for fringe, which is tied in macramé knots. The 
stick is carved and ebonized wood. A plaited ring in white, 
black, and gold cord, trimmed with tassels, holds the parasol 
when closed. 

Fig. 2 is a large sun-umbrella of dark blue satin merveil- 
leux with a red border. The stick has a twisted handle of 
natural wood, to which tassels are attached. 

Fig. 3, another sun-umbrella, is of dark blue silk cross. 
barred and bordered with red. A ribbon bow is tied about 
the twisted natural stick. 

Fig. 4 is a white lace parasol mounted on white silk. 
Two of the gores are covered with piece lace, and the rest 
with frills of trimming lace. The handle is of bamboo, with 
a porcelain knob. 


Bonnet Bouquets.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 268. 

FIG. 1 is composed of shaded satin leaves veined in gold, 
grouped with grasses that are tipped with gold beads. 
Fig. 2 consists of a cluster of feathery green and gold 

S_ grasses, to which curved leaves of bronzed and shaded 
<maente satin are added. 
Antique Lace Insertion. 
See illustration on page 268. 


Tue square-meshed ground for this lace is netted with 
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i cream white flax thread, and the pattern is darned in witb 
Fig. 1 is a silver belt ornamented witl 


ij | the same thread in various lace stitches 
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| i a buckle, and 


os : with a silver chatelaine chain attached at the side. Fig 
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Ladies’ Belts.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
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See illustrations on page 268, 
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shows an écru leather belt with silver mounting and clasp. 
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3% OUT-DOOR TOILETTES. 
Fig. 5.—Youne Lapy’s Fig. 6.—Reprrp Sik Fig. 7..—Morntnc or TRAVELLING Fig. 8—Criora Mantie.—Back. 
Street Dress. MANTLE. CLoak. [For Front, see Page 268. ] f f cee 
; For pattern and description see For description see For pattern and description see For pattern and description see xe , 
Suppl., No. VIL, Figs. 52-87. Supplement. Supplement, No. V., Figs. 40-46, Supplement, No. VL., Figs. 47-51. Fig. 2.—Borper ror Linen Empromery 
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LAZARUS IN LONDON.* 
By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avutnor or “Hanns or Justice,” “Tur Man Sur 
Canep For,” “* For Her Saxe,” “* Cowanp 
Conso.ikNoR,” ETO, 


BOOK THE FOURTH. 
DAYBREAK. 
CHAPTER IV. 

LEADING QUESTIONS. 


T was a leading question for Maud Protheroe, 
late haberdasher of Fisher Street, Soho, to 
put to Vanda Mackness, the heiress, a young lady 
whom she had only seen twice in her life before 
this meeting in High Street, Guildford. It was 
question for question, an imitation of the straight- 
forward method which she had adopted herself 
—an unceremonious facing of the truth. 

Vanda Mackness was taken by surprise; even 
she had not expected gwite so direct a question, 
though she had spoken plainly concerning Ella 
to me. Still, she was not one of a very common 
order of humanity, the curious and inquiring and 
ferrety animal who resents any curiosity about 
himself as a personal affront, whilst anxious to 
know your exact income, and your precise method 
of earning and spending it. She flinched in her 
heart; possibly she was astonished at my im- 
pertinence; but she said, 

“No, I do not love my cousin Hugh, save— 
as a cousin.” 

“T thought it might be probable,” I replied. 
“You and he have seen a great deal of each 
other; he comes here to see you, he goes to Paris 
after you.” 

“ He is one of my father’s executors.” 

“Yes.” 

“ And there is a great deal of business to trans- 
act between us. Do you think if I had been in 
love with Hugh,” she asked, “ I should have been 
anxious to bring about a match between him and 
your sister ?” 

“It does not seem strikingly natural,” I re- 
plied; “but I could have believed it in you.” 

“Tndeed! Why?” 

“You are different from most women I have 
met—a little strange, more than a little unself- 
ish, and, forgive me if I am too frank, certainly 
eccentric. You are just the woman,” I said, 
“to make a sacrifice if you thought it was for 
the best, and that it promoted the happiness of 
others.” 

“Even at the expense of my own happiness, 
do you mean?” 

“Yes—even then.” 

“My dear, you compliment me. But that is 
done only in novels, and never in real life,” she 
answered, caustically. “Out of the circulating- 
library atmosphere, the woman who loves a man 
holds on as fast as she can to him, and under no 
circumstances whatever passes him over to the 
other girl.” 

“Not if the man loves the other girl the better 
of the two?” 

“Certainly not,” said Vanda, emphatically. 
“The first one will hold on all the tighter, and I 
should not be surprised if she scratched the oth- 
er one’s eyes out.” 

It had not seemed possible to look at anything 
that day save through a glass darkly, but for 
an instant I laughed at this plain confession from 
the heiress, and a ripple of musical laughter from 
herself came in as an accompaniment. Still, I 
was very weary of it all. I was too sick at heart 
with suspense to feel deeply interested. It seem- 
ed to me cruel to be jesting there. 

“You are more practical than I, and nearer 
the truth, Miss Mackness,” I said, however; “I 
am, I fear, romantic at times.” 

“Very likely,” she replied. ‘“ Well, Hugh to 
me is a nice fellow—a gentleman who would get 
on in the world with some one whose mind was 
a little stronger and whose judgment was a trifle 
clearer than his own to be at his elbow always as 
companion, adviser, wife. And as he loves Ella, 
and Ella probably loves him, why, I can not see 
anything to stand in the way between them.” 

“He may,” said I; “he did see a formidable 
obstacle not very long ago.” 

“Money, you mean. He was not able to keep 
a wife, and he told your sister so very frankly ; 
did he not?” she inqnired. 

“ Yes, very frankly.” 

“That was not so great an offense, and it was 
certainly true,” 

“Such a confession depends upon the way in 
which it is said,” I remarked. 

“Tam sure Hugh would not have said it un- 
kindly.” 

“ And it may be said too late after much pro- 
fession of attachment,” I went on, fighting my 
sister’s battle. “It may then become an insult 
to say it at all.” 

“ Yes, even if no insult be intended,” said Van- 
da, thoughtfully. “And in the first flush of a 
girl’s wounded pride she sees only an excuse for 
a man’s getting away.” 

“ As it would be an excuse,” I persisted. 

“In most cases, yes. But Hugh was very 
poor; there was no prospect for him, not a hope 
ahead, the business in Mincing Lane was to be 
sold, and he did not see his way,” continued his 
defender. 

It was a mere repetition of what Hugh had 
said in Soho Square, but I did not tell her so. 
And Hugh had said more than this, and I did 
not tell her that, for her own sweet sake. 

“He will argue all this over with Ella pre- 
sently,” I said. “Need we discuss it further 
now? lam very tired. I do not care for it to- 
day.” 
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“You have not asked me why Hugh feels able 
to renew his suit to your sister,” said Miss Mack- 
ness, rising as I rose. 

“T can guess,” was my reply. “It is by your 
kindness, your consideration for her future, that 
affairs have taken this turn.” 

“He is one of the nearest relations I have in 
the world; I am burdened with my father’s rich- 
es, not rendered in any way happy by them,” she 
said. ‘“ What good are they to me?” 

She came closer to me, and said,in a lower 
tone, 

“Has not vour sister told you ?” 

“Told me what?” 

“What I desired her to tell you—what I sent 
Hugh to tell you a little while ago: that my 
poor father was not honest; that he was not a 
fair and faithful partner ; that he was tempted 
to do the best for himself, and to let your father 
sink. <A terrible confession for me to make,” 
she said, pressing her hands to her eyes in a vain 
effort to keep the tears back. “ But it was com- 
mon justice for me to own it, to let you know 
that I am doing nothing out of the way in help- 
ing Ella and Ella’s husband—and you and yours, 
I hope presently—a step or two onward. It is 
my wish—it is his atonement; and oh! he was so 
good and kind a father to me! You can not 
imagine how good he was.” 

“ Never mind—never mind now,” I said, in sol- 
ace to her. “We are talking of Hugh Mack- 
ness’s love affair, not of your father’s money.” 

“Yes, there is time enough to think of that,” 
said Vanda; “and,” she added, with a smile again, 
“we have settled that Hugh and Ella are to mar- 
ry each other, and to live happily ever after- 
ward.” 

“ Without taking Ella into consideration of the 
question,” I ventured to hint again, “or how she 
will regard this.” 

“And you can not say 

“T can not say,” I repeated. “There may be 
one question for her to put to him first.” 

“ What is that?” 

I hesitated, and she repeated her inquiry, and 
still I could not answer her. 

“Tt is as well to leave the rest to Ella,” I said, 
thus pressed. “I am to prepare her, I suppose, 
for Hugh’s coming.” 

“Yes, it will be best,” she replied. “ But what 
is the one question which you fear to tell me, and 
which you know Ella will ask Hugh? If it be 
about myself—as I think it is by your reluctance 
—I may be able to explain—as I have a right— 
and to ask you to offer that explanation to your 
sister. Have I not?” 

“Can not Hugh explain for himself ?” 

“Perhaps not.” 

She knew what was in my thoughts, and I 
spoke out at last. It was as well to know the 
whole truth, The half-truths are as dangerous 
as the half-lies. 

“Has Mr. Hugh Mackness made you a formal 
offer of his hand ?” I asked. 

“ He has.” 

“ Lately ?” 

“A few days since.” 

“ And you refused him ?—that is of course un- 
derstood.” 

“Because I did not love him,” she added, 
“And very possibly because I was sure he did 
not love me.” 

“And yet he would have married you.” 

“For position—yes,” answered Vanda. “ But 
it was a poor, weak proposal, ard betrayed itself. 
And when I refused him, he told me coolly but 
very politely that he had kept his promise to his 
uncle, and it was a task well done with. Then I 
heard all about his love for Ella, and grew inter- 
ested, and became a match-maker in real ear- 
nest.” 

“Yes,” I said, thoughtfully; “but he would 
have married the heiress,and have loved the 
shop-girl all the while. Natural, perhaps, and like 
aman; but he is not a hero, Miss Mackness.” 

“Oh! heroes are for those books we were 
laughing at just now,” she cried. 

“Yes; but there are young girls who believe 
in heroes.” 

And with this commonplace apothegm I bade 
her good-afternoon; and with some growing 
doubts in my own mind—possibly in hers—we 
parted from each other. Her carriage was wait- 
ing for me, and I was quickly whirled away in 
the evening shadows which were quickening 
apace over the fields. 
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CHAPTER V. 
AT THE STATION. 


I was glad the discussion was over. It had 
not roused me in any great degree, as at another 
time it might have done. I had scarcely listen- 
ed to all that Vanda had said. Before me al- 
ways was the court of justice,and Ben and his 
accusers—the examination, and what might come 
of it whilst I-was away. I did not go straight 
home, or what of late days had become like 
home to me. The carriage was at my disposal, 
and I had thought of Woking Station, and the 
book-stalls there, and the various editions of the 
evening papers with all the latest news. I had 
told Vanda Mackness I should make use of her 
equipage to take me so far out of my way, and 
the heiress had gladly consented, and given in- 
structions to the footman concerning newspapers 
for herself. 

“T wish I might come with you,” she said, re- 
gretfully, “ but they will not let me venture into 
the night air. They will treat me as an invalid 
—the few who are interested in me.” 

“Not a few,” I said, before I kissed her and 
went away, wondering if there were many such 
amiable women in ‘the world as the one from 
whom I had parted. If there were no heroes 
out of the circulating library, as she had skeptic- 
ally asserted, and it was necessary to make the 
best out of the material at command, there were 





at least heroines striving to add to other folks’ 
happiness, and seeking to make amends for past 
mistakes by genuine sympathy and earnest effort. 

It was raining hard before Woking Station was 
reached, and the high-road and hedge-rows and 
the fields beyond became very white against the 
black, heavily surcharged sky. It had turned 
very cold, I thought, as I cowered in a corner of 
the cushioned carriage, and glanced through the 
windows at the weird landscape on either side of 
me. There was an uncanny look about the scene 
that was depressing ; I could almost believe that 
there would be bad news waiting for me at the 
railway station, that from the columns of the 
newspaper would start forth fresh trouble to the 
Protheroes. Presently the snow-flakes settled on 
the window and hid everything from my gaze 
but erusts of icicles, and the Mackness carriage 
and horses drew up at the station, a very ghost- 
ly looking article indeed. 

The footman, also a ghost-like personage, would 
have got my paper with his own, but I was al- 
ready out of the carriage and hastening along the 
platform toward the book-stall. It was only half 
past five, I saw by the clock that was there, and 
I had thought it nearer seven; and it was a 
somewhat early edition of the day’s proceedings 
that I was forced to purchase and read under the 
lights. There was no difficulty in finding Ben’s 
ease; the law’s delay, the examinations and re- 
examinations, even murders of a fresher date, 
had not robbed this mystery of public interest, 
and there were still large letters at the tops of 
the columns, and a few sensation headings, three 
of which set my heart beating at a terrible pace: 


PROBABLE ACQUITTAL OF THE PRISONER. 
SrartLing Evipencer, 
Tue Reat Murperer Discoveren. 


I was reading very eagerly the details which 
warranted such sensational announcements when 
Miss Mackness’s footman, anxious to get home 
out of the snow, came to me, and touched the 
brim of his iced hat. 

“We are quite ready, Miss Protheroe,” he said. 

“Yes, but Lam not. One minute, please.” | 

The servant stood back with not too pleasant 
an expression of countenance; and as the station 
was very quiet just then, one could hear the coach- 
man beyond muttering to the railway porter his 
sense of cruel injustice to himself and his horses 
in turning him out on such a night as this. I did 
not read the paper; I jumped through the col- 
umns of news, and gathered up the facts, and 
then sat down amazed, with the paper crumpled 
in my hands. 

There had sprung up very eminent counsel to 
take Ben’s case in hand. There had been one 
fervid speech upon the overstraining of the law 
in detaining an innocent man so long in custody, 
and on such weak evidence; and there had been 
the coup de thédtre in the charge that Sal Gar- 
boush had killed Mr. Mackness, that she had been 
heard to own it in her cups to old Betsy, who had 
all along suspected it, and that there had been 
found hidden under the floor of a cellar in Whif- 
fen’s Court, recently inhabited by Sal Garboush, 
a woman's torn and blood-stained dress, wrapped 
in some newspapers bearing the very date of the 
murder. 

“ At present the woman is not in custody,” the 
paper concluded, “and a warrant is issued for 
her arrest, and although Sarah Garboush has re- 
cently disappeared from the Soho locality, the 
police are energetically following up a clew to 
her, and there is every reason to believe that a 
few hours will lead to her apprehension.” 

“The case is proceeding,” concluded the re- 
port, and [ turned to the footman, who stood in 
the background, the picture of misery, with his 
eyes fixed on me reproachfully, 

“T shall,wait here for some time now,” I ex- 
plained, hurriedly. “Ihave business here. I—I 
expect friends by the next-down train.” 

“Shall you not want the carriage again, 
ma’am ?” 

“No. As you pass Woodbine Cottage, I should 
be glad if you would tell them there that I am 
waiting at the station in the hope of seeing Mr. 
Wellmore, and that at all events I return with 
Mr. James.” 

“Yes. Thank you. Good-evening, ma’am ;” 
and the footman withdrew with alacrity, and very 
shortly afterward Miss Mackness’s carriage rolled 
off through the snow, which was now whirling all 
ways at once, and scurrying across the country, 
and coming down thick and fast upon the plat- 
form and the tops of the platform lamps, and 
driving madly into the booking-office, pursued by 
contrary winds, which went shrieking after it, or 
whistling discordantly amongst the lines of tele- 
graph wires which stretched out and away into 
the night, and seemed fretting over their own 
strange news, 

I drew my cloak round me and went into the 
waiting-room, where were’ one or two folk, expect- 
ant of trains, or of friends from London, or of 
more news from the great city by the next edition 
of the papers. 

Trains are not unfrequent at this great junc- 
tion; they come and go pretty rapidly as a rule, 
and before I had re-read the column of news in 
which I was deeply interested I had several times 
hurried from the waiting-roonr to the platform, 
aroused by the clanking and puffing of the trains. 

But there were down-trains as well as up, and 
trains that went dashing madly by, and only one 
from London that stépped at Woking and brought 
a few heads to the windows of the carriages, but 
set no passengers down. There was a bundle 
flung from the parcels van toward the book-stall, 
and a plunge made at it by boys and men. 

I followed tremblingly, and watched the pro- 
cess of unwrapping it like a mummy, in great 
haste, to tempt the travellers with something spe- 
cial, if they had not already forestalled it all at 
Waterloo, and it was not quickly that my demand 
for the latest edition was complied with. I could 





wait awhile, but trains would not wait for any- 
body. 

I got my paper at last, and stood under the 
platform lights again before returning to the 
waiting-room. 

The train clanked away toward Portsmouth, 
and a great stillness fell upon the place, which 
was now empty of humanity. 

It was like opening the Book of Fate to me 
that night, the turning over the Sibylline leaves 
which, for better or worse, would make or mar 
me—which might bring joy to me and much light, 
or sorrow and a deeper darkness than before. 
And the first words that met me in those dear 
black capitals, which will forever make me love 
large print, were 


“RELEASE oF Bensamin WELLMORE!” 


There did not seem much snow and whirlwind 
to mar that memorable night for me then, and 
there were few more grateful hearts than mine in 
that hour to look up at the dark sky and say, 
“Thank God !” 





CHAPTER VI. 
THE PASSENGER BY THE UP-TRAIN. 


Anp yet Ben Wellmore or his brother James 
did not come to Woking by the next train, to 
bring me the good news for himself. I was 
impatient, and thought they both might have ar- 
rived with the “ Fifth Edition,” have got free of 
prisons and law courts as quickly as the printing 
machines had struck off the announcement for 
the papers. I knew nothing of the preliminaries 
that precede even the release of the innocent, the 
signing and countersigning, the conferring with 
solicitors and all kinds of those odd people who 
hang on to every case like limpets to a ship’s 
bottom. Even the next train did not bring me 
Ben as a free man, or James Wellmore as the 
herald of his freedom, but the same stupid stares 
of country-bound travellers, looking out of win- 
dows at the landscape and at me whilst the train 
waited its allotted time. Three people got out of 
a second-class compartment—one shivering speci- 
men of humanity and two sturdy men in charge 
of him; they had been to Ben’s examination, I 
knew afterward. It was Jolinson, the air-ball 
man, who had tendered evidence for the defense, 
and had told about the bundle under the floor 
where the rats were, and was being conducted 
back with care and vigilance by his warders to 
his lime-washed cell, and the terrible penal servi- 
tude to be passed therein, or in its grim vicinity, 

I knew afterward also that there was a tele- 
gram waiting for me at Woodbine Cottage with 
all the news for which I had paid at the railway 
station, and with the extra intelligence, which 
was of no interest to the general public, but of 
immense importance to me, that he and his bro- 
ther James would be down by a late train to 
receive our congratulations before putting up at 
a hotel for the night. There was a second tele- 
gram that followed this, and about which I knew 
nothing either, sitting patiently in the waiting- 
room, and resolved to be the first to greet Ben, 
as it was my right, and at whatever time he might 
come back to me. And the telegram was from 
James Wellmore, and was to this startling effect : 

“ Detain Sal Garboush under any pretense should 
she call upon you, The police are close at hand— 
in the next cottage to you—if required.” 

And I sat innocently in the waiting-room un- 
conscious of the terrible instructions that had 
been sent whilst Ella and Mrs. Wellmore waited 
for me at the cottage, and thought I was a long 
while coming back from Miss Mackness’s. The 
servants had not delivered my message to them, 
but had forgotten all about it in their eagerness 
to get home out of the snow-drift. They were 
not weary hours of waiting there, for I had hope 
to comfort me. It seemed a little hard that Ben 
didn’t arrive in greater haste, and there was a faint 
fear upon me that something had happened at the 
last, at the very last, to keep him still a prisoner. 
Luck had been so dead against me, and for so 
many pitiless weeks, that it was not difficult to 
believe in something rising like a Fate to dash 
me down again, And then came hope once more 
to tell me that it must be true, all true, and that 
my Ben was free! Surely I could afford to wait 
an hour or two longer, till the very last train, 
being sure that he would come, that there was 
nothing now to stop his way toward me, 

The trains grew fewer as the night grew later, 
and the porters and booking-clerks strolling in 
and out at times wondered who I was, and why [ 
sat there so quietly. . The snow and the wind in- 
creased in intensity too, and I began to speculate 
as to the best way of getting back, and what a 
fight it would be—even what fun it would be !— 
for Ben and James and me to struggle through 
the lanes wherein the snow had drifted, and which 
I could see beyond the station lying thick and 
white and peaceful under the clouds. 

“ How many more trains are there in from Lon- 
don to-night ?”’ I asked of a porter at last. 

There were three or four more trains, I was in- 
formed, the last as late as one in the morning, 
going on to Aldershot; but fully convinced that 
they knew at the cottage where [ was, and would 
be sure that I should wait for Ben, even that hour 
did not daunt me if it were absolutely necessary 
I should wait. But it was very cold, and there 
were no signs of making up the fire again in the 
waiting-room. 

I sat in a corner of the room as far away as [ 
could from the strong draught which came whis- 
tling through the cracks of the window, and hav- 
ing been assured that the next train would be 
close on ten o’clock—perhaps later, owing to the 
snow—lI set myself to read the evidence in my 
papers over and over again, and to wonder if 
James Wellmore had been really wise in saving 
me from the excitement of it all, and in reducing 
me to a shivering loiterer at Woking Junction, 
instead of a sharer in all the excitement and joy. 
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And then I must have dropped off suddenly to 
sleep, tired with waiting, worn out by the long 
day’s drive in the open air, and all the long sus- 
pense. I must have slept heavily, for an up-train 
lumbered to the other platform without waking 
me. In my sleep I seemed to know the time had 
not arrived for the next London train, and the 
noise and bustle across the way only disturbed 
my dreams for a while. After that I woke up 
with a start to a something new and strange hap- 
pening, a stormy dispute, with men’s voices loud 
and angry, and a woman’s, loud and angry too, 
replying to them defiantly. It was a woman’s 
voice, | knew, and I might still be dreaming, was 
my first thought before I stood up, listened, and 
then stole out upon the draughty platform again. 

There were three men and a tall woman—the 
three men subordinates at the station, two port- 
ers, and a ticket collector, all talking to the wo- 
man in turn, and one booking her name and ad- 
dress in a pocket-book, and holding over her head 
the dread sentence of a summons in a day or two. 

“Martha Jenkinson, 67 Great Wild Street, 
Drury Lane,” repeated the man. “Is that cor- 
rect ?” 

“That’s quite correct.” 

“Well, you can go. You'll hear from us in a 
day or two.” 

“ Don’t want to hear, yer jackanapes. 
pins—” 

“We won't have any bad language here. 
You'll find yourself locked up for the night in a 
minute or two,” warned the collector. 

“Shall I, though? I shouldn’t mind if I did. 
I shouldn’t ha’ minded if a train had cut me in 
half—or fifty halves—when I was a-crossing 
your cussed line, and you're makin’ such a fuss 
abont it. What harm have I done to your line? 
How did I know my way in this gord-forsaken 
hole of a place, with nobody to tell me? Here 
—here, you sir, where’s Woodbine Cottage ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“ Where’s the prison ? 
line ?” 

“ Follow the road, and get out of this.” 

“There ain’t no road—the bloomin’ snow has 
covered it all up. I wish I'd a-dropped down 
dead afore I'd come. I wish—” and then her 
arms went up in the air in her astonishment at 
seeing me, and she shouted out, “ Lord’s sake, 
why, here’s the gal herself !” 

“You get out of this, I tell you,” began the 
porter ; but Sal Garboush strode toward me, raised 
me by the hands, and was shaking them wildly 
up and down in the excitement of her greeting. 
I had shrunk away in my surprise and horror of 
her—of the woman who, they said now, had slain 
Vanda’s father in his office last November. 

“You don’t know this drunken creature, mad- 
am, surely?” said the collector, in his astonish- 
ment. 

* Yes, I do.” 

It was a puzzle to them all that I had come up 
in a carriage and pair, and remained for hours in 
the waiting-room, evidently expectant of this de- 
plorable specimen of human kind who had ar- 
rived a trifle inebriated by the wrong train—the 
“up” instead of the “down”’—and had inaugu- 
rated her arrival by crossing the line in front of 
the engine at the risk of her life, tramping 
through the deep snow to the platform whereon 
I had found her, and using forcible language to 
the officials upon being remonstrated with for 
her reckless and unladylike behavior. 

“ Yes, I know,” I added, after a pause. 


” 





For two 


Is that more in yer 


“She says her name is— 

“Martha Jenkinson—yes. I live at Woodbine 
Cottage—where you are going, Martha,” I said to 
her, significantly. 

“All right. I knows all about it.” 

The impulse was upon me to screen her, fear 
her as I might. I did not know that she was 
guilty; I could not believe yet that she was, de- 
spite the evidence in the newspapers, the search 
in Whiffen’s Court, the discovery that was made 
there. This was a woman whio,at a time of dan- 
ger, had stood between me and my mad father 
—who had liked Ben Wellmore, and who had 
been inclined to like me for Ben’s sake—who 
was sore beset and in terrible peril. I felt that 
I would save her if I could—as I would have 
saved any poor animal driven to death, fear it as 
I might. 

Sal regarded me with a dreamy, heavy expres- 
sion. She had been drinking at some time or 
other of the day, but her step was straight enough, 
if her utterance was too thick and husky for the 
most perfect coherence. In her wild days, even 
at the Feathers after a skirmish with the police, 
Sal had never looked more wild and dishevelled 
than this. She was wearing her old bonnet again; 
but it had been battered entirely out of shape 
now, and was put on her head with the crown up- 
permost, in a helmet kind of fashion. Her plaid 
shawl had got split in many places since I had 
seen it on her last, and she had to clutch it for- 
cibly with one big red hand to keep its strips 
across her portly chest. There were marks of 
recent blows across her face, and her lower lip 
was swollen to the dimensions of a Zulu Kaffir’s, 
and marked by blood marks from her great white 
teeth, which had been set in them desperately 
during the last mad fight at Southampton. 

“T’ve come to see yer—yes,” she said. “ Which 
way is it?” 

“This way,” I answered, stepping out of the 
station. 

I had to warn Sally Garboush of her danger, 
of what was in the papers that evening, of the 
good news for me, and the bad news for her, be- 
fore I went back to the station to wait for Ben 
again—before I thought too much of Ben again. 

The men watched us till we were lost in the 
darkness, and I heard one say, in a low voice, as 
we passed them, 

“ Something to do with the Knapp lot”—mean- 
ing the prison characters, criminal and ofticial, 
belonging to the establishment erected on Knapp 
Hill. They would have been more surprised and 








more suspicious had they belonged to any other 
station down the line; but there were always 
strange characters about here, and odd compan- 
ionships of warders and convicts, matrons and 
female jail-birds, and custom had staled their 
infinite variety. 

Still we were extra-suspicious-looking beings, 
and they watched us toiling and trudging through 
the snow—a foot deep in the road along which 
we plodded—and speculated a great deal con- 
cerning us. 

“I did not think to see you to-night, Sally,” I 
said, “ but I am glad I have met you.” 

“Yer needn’t jaw any more till we’re well out 
0’ this muck,” 

“ But—” 

“T am goin’ right ome with yer,” she said. 

‘“*No, no; that is not safe,” I answered ; “ no- 
where about here is safe for you.” 

“Is there anythink up ?” she asked, moodily— 
“anythink more?” 

“Have you not heard 

“] ain't heerd nuffink.” 

= Nothing ?? 

“What's up?” she exclaimed ; “is there any- 
think in the papers to-night, then ?” 

»” 


“ 


’ 


9” 


Yes. 

“ Give us ’em,” she said, snatching at the news- 
papers which were in my hands, and thrusting 
them deep down into the voluminous pocket of 
her dress; “Tl get some one to read ’em to me 
presently, but yer can tell me all the same. 
Well?” 

“They say now you did the murder—as I hope 
you did not, Sally—as I think you could not,” I 
said—“ and that the police have a clew to your 
arrest.” 

“Dessay they has. I ’ain’t tried to hide my- 
self much,” responded Sal. “It’s been a toss- 
up with me all along whether I should hide my- 
self at all. Wot’s the good on it?” 

“But—” 

“But they will let him go in time now, o’ 
course; and s’elp my good gord, Mud Protheroe” 
—she stopped to emphasize this, and to brandish 
her big bare arms in the air, and to let the shawl 
go trailing into the deep snow—*“ they shall let 
him go at last, if I have to swing for it!” 

“Then you did murder that old man ?” Tasked. 

Sal stopped to gather up the ends of her shawl 
from the snow, and draw it round her form again. 

“No—I didn’t,” she replied, gruffly, as she 
stared into my face. 


[TO BE CONTINUFD.] 





GENERAL GRANT AND LI 
JIUNG CHANG. 
See illustration on page 277. 

rEXUHIS excellent picture of General Grant pos- 
| sesses additional interest from having been 
made in Shanghai, and is noteworthy as a speci- 
men of Chinese skill in the art of photography as 
well as for the truth of the likeness. The Amer- 
ican soldier and the Chinese viceroy by his side 
present a striking contrast in their appearance. 
Li Hung Chang is the most remarkable man in 
the Chinese Empire—great in both peace and 
war. During the Taeping rebellion he com- 
manded the imperial forces, and crushed that 
most threatening revolt, “General Grant and 
1,” he said to his visitor, “ have crushed the two 
rebellions known in history.” His 
name has since then become familiar to every 
diplomatist of the Western world. While the 
Taepings were devastating the fairest provinces 
of China, Li called in the aid, first of the Ameri- 
eans Ward and Burgevine, and then of Chinese 
Gordon, and in the conduct of the war he exhibit- 
ed great prudence and calculation, and has since 
that time shown equally great civil abilities as 
Secretary of State and Governor of the chief 
province of the empire. It was by his counsel 
that the General was asked to mediate between 
China and Japan—a great honor in any circum- 
stances, but quite unparalleled in the case of Ori- 
ental nations, who have always shown themselves 
so exclusive and so distrustful of Western civil- 
ization. 


greatest 


The Grants first are heard of in Massachusetts, 
exiles from their native land, who crossed the 
ocean in search of liberty. Like other families 
of the Puritan settlers, they drifted west, and 
took up their abode in Ohio, and in that State, 
at the little village of Point Pleasant, there was 
born to Jesse R. Grant and Hannah Simpson, his 
wife, a son, who was named by his parents Hiram 
Ulysses Grant. Here, in the labors of the farm 
and the paternal tan-yard, tle lad learned his first 
lessons in endurance and perseverance, and first 
displayed his skill in horsemanship. In 1839 he 
was appointed to West Point, and henceforth he 
is known as Ulysses 8. Grant, a mistake having 
been somehow made in the entry of his name. 
In 1843 he graduated the twenty-first in a class 
of thirty-nine. He had no great reputation as a 
student, but displayed a taste for mathematics, 
and distinguished himself in the riding-school, 
where a leap of over six feet is still marked as 
“Grant’s upon York.” With the appointment 
of Second Lieutenant, Grant joined his regiment, 
the Fourth Infantry, at St. Louis, and was sent 
in 1846 to form part of General Taylor’s army 
of observation at Corpus Christi, Texas, Hos- 
tilities soon ensued, and Grant was actively en- 
gaged in the battles of Palo Alto and Resaca de 
la Palma. He was also in the thick of the fight 
in the severe assault of Monterey. He was soon 
after transferred to the army of General Scott, 
was with him in the successive battles from Cerro 
Gordo onward, and was brevetted Captain for 
meritorious conduct at Molino del Rey and Cha- 
pultepee. 

In 1848 Captain Grant married the sister of 
an old classmate, and was sent to the Pacitic 
slope. In 1854 he resigned from the army, and 
engaged in farming and business. At this time 





he seemed to have no desires except for civil life, 
and the place of County Engineer the aim of his 
ambition. Fortunately he did not sueceed in ob- 
taining the coveted situation. The attack on 
Sumter in 1861 found him disengaged, and being 
the only one in Galena who knew much of mili- 
tary organization, he took an active part in the 
local movements, and offered his services to the 
War Department at Washington. Two months 
elapsed before Governor Yates made him Colonel 
of the Twenty-first Illinois Volunteers. With 
this his actual service began, he was named Brig- 
adier-General, and as commander of Southeastern 
Missouri he seized Paducah. Henceforward the 
life of Grant is the history of the war. After 
Chattanooga the office of Lieutenant-General was 
created, and Grant became the Commander-in- 
Chief. By this time all distrust and suspicion of 
his abilities had passed away; he had given us 
all our suecess, and had proved himself equal! to 
every emergency. After the actual strife in the 
field was over, Grant retained the command of 
the army, and for a short time discharged the 
functions of Secretary of War. But he was soon 
to be called from military duties to the highest 
position which any citizen of a free country can 
attain to. 

After two terms of office as the Chief Execu- 
tive of the Union, General Grant carried out a 
long-cherished project of a tour round the world. 
He was received with royal honors in every court 
of Europe, and in the furthest East his personal 
influence was used to strengthen American inter- 
ests in the rich and vast empires which face us 
across the Pacific Ocean. 

On his return to his native land General Grant 
took up his abode in New York, and has led the 
life of a private citizen, exerting himself especial- 
ly to develop our relations with the sister repub- 
lic of Mexico. He will be remembered as the 
man who never despaired of the republic, who did 
his duty through good report and bad report, 
and who, like Lancelot, was to his friends the 
truest friend ever man had, and to his foes the 
stoutest knight that ever laid lance in rest, 








A YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER S 
DIARY. 
IV. 

Ww have got rid of our sick servant and of 

the other two. It really would not do to 
keep three servants, only one of whom even pre- 
tended to do any work. Besides, I found that 
the cook really did get drunk, for one night she 
staid out very late, and when John came home on 
the eleven o’clock train he fell over her as she 
was lying on the front piazza. The doctor told 
me that there was no reason why the sick woman 
should not be sent to the hospital, so I sent her 
to town in charge of the two other girls, and dis- 
charged them all. 

We have only one servant now, and we put out 
the-washing and ironing. She is an Irish girl, 
and came to me straight from the steamer. She 
said she was a beautiful cook, and had cooked 
for the very first families in Dublin; but it must 
be that cooking in Ireland is very different from 
what it is here. We have only had her two days, 
it is true, but so far it does not seem as if she 
would suit us. 

The tirst morning after she came I told her we 
would have a beefsteak for breakfast, and that 
she might boil two eggs for my husband. Just 
before the breakfast came on I went into the 
kitchen, and found her actually frying the beef- 
steak on a tin dust-pan. 

“What in the world are you doing, Joanna ?” 
said I. ‘ Didn’t I tell you to broil the steak on 
the gridiron ?” 

“Sure, ma’am,” she said, “isn’t this the grid- 
iron ?” 

It was dreadfully stupid in her, but, after all, 
it was a mistake that anybody might have made 
if she had never seen a dust-pan, and did not 
know what a gridiron was. It was too late to 
do anything about it, for the steak was cooked 
altogether too much, and I did not dare to cook 
it a second time on the gridiron, so I had it put 
on a platter and brought in. I knew the dust- 
pan was clean, for it was a new one, and had 
never been used, and I thought it would not be 
worth while to say anything to John about it. 
He did not eat much of it, and said it was not 
cooked very nicely, but he never suspected what 
the matter was. 

As for the eggs, they came on the table a deep 
brown color, and when John opened them he 
would not eat them, because, as he said, they were 
not fresh. They were some of those that I had 
bouglit packed in salt, and I have learned since 
that such eggs are not as nice as those which 
have been just laid. I found out afterward that 
their color was owing to the fact that they had 
been boiled in the coffee-pot with the coffee. Jo- 
anna said that was the way she was accustomed 
to boil eggs, but I soon made her understand that 
it was not our custom. We did not find out how 
the eggs had been boiled until after we had drunk 
our coffee, which was perhaps just as well, for if 
we had found it out, I, for one, could not have 
touched the coffee. 

Dinner was even worse than breakfast. I had 
bought a pair of nice little spring chickens, and 
told Joanna to broil them, and not make any mis- 
take about it. Also I had some beautiful hot 
house grapes that John brought from town, and 
I intended to have them for dessert. 

When we sat down to dinner, Joanna brought 
in the largest soup tureen. I never was more as- 
tonished in my life, for I had not ordered soup, 
and I did not know that there was anything in 
the house to make soup of. The soup was thin 
and watery, and pieces of carrots about two inch- 
es long, with square pieces of toast, were floating 
around in it. When I put the ladle in the tureen 
it struck against something, which I found on in- 








vestigation was the two spring chickens. That 
wretched girl had boiled them whole, and of 
course they were perfectly unfit to eat. 

I called Joanna in immediately and asked her 
toexplain, ‘Sure, ma’am,” said she, “ you tould 
me to bile the chickens with toast, and in coorse 
I biled thim.” 

“Joanna,” I exclaimed, very indignantly, “I 
never told you any such thing. I told you to 
broil them—not to boil them—and to serve them 
on toast. I never said a word about soup.” 

“Oh, indade! is that it, ma’am? Well, I'm 
sorry I made a mishtek, but all the foinest peo- 
ple in Dublin has soup in front of their dinner.” 

There was no help for it. The chickens were 
spoiled, but we managed to eat a little of the 
soup, and then I told Joanna to bring in the 
grapes. “ They’re all right, anyway,” said John, 
“for that girl certainly knows enough not to 
make them into soup.” 

She brought in a dish filled with a soft pulpy 
mass that looked like nothing we had ever seen 
before. John and I looked at it in silent amaze- 
ment, and neither of us could guess what it could 
be. “ Never mind, dear,” said John. “Tell her 
to bring in the grapes, and then we'll ask her 
what this thing is,” 

When Joanna came in, I said to her, “ Joanna, 
I told you to bring in the grapes.” 

“And so I did, ma’am,” she replied. “ There 
they are foreninst ye. Sure I’ve taken all the 
shkins off, and a turrible job it was, and I’m sure 
they look beautiful.” 

“ That will do,” said John. And when the girl 
had gone he burst out laughing, but I felt a great 
deal more like crying than laughing. I’m afraid 
Joanna will not do, and that we shall have to 
seud her away. 





SIR HENRY TAYLOR* 

YIR HENRY TAYLOR, whose portrait we give 
b in this number of the Bazar, is at once a 
poet and a statesman, and equally well known as 
the author of Philip van Artevelde and as the 
dictator of the British Colonial Office. 

He was born in the year 1800, the younger son 
of a respectable but far from wealthy family in 
the county of Durham. His mother died in his 
infancy, and he owes whatever success he has 
attained in life to the care and sympathy of his 
step-mother. The father, a studious and retiring 
man, acquired knowledge without ever putting it 
to any use, and seems not to have made his home 
a cheerful one. The boy's early life was passed 
under a cloud of melancholy, uninterrupted even 
by the experience of a public school, and he 
speaks of himself as constitutionally deficient in 
animal spirits, with a mind so slow to learn that 
his father found it intolerable to teach him. Like 
a good many boys unhappy at home, he express- 
ed a desire to go to sé a, and in 1814 was entered 
as a midshipman, and made a voyage out to Que- 
bee. He had courage enough, for he complains 
of not being allowed to join an expedition against 
Long Island, and he gives us a view of British 
discipline on board a frigate at that time in his 
statement that he never once went up the rigging. 
He remained only a vear in the navy, and then 
two years more of dull life at home followed, his 
chief companions being his dog and his pony, till, 
by the influence of Mr. Arbuthnot, he was ap- 
pointed to a clerkship in the Store-keeper’s De- 
partment of the Commissariat. This appoint- 
ment took him up to London, where he remained, 
with a short visit to Barbadoes, till 1820, when 
the office in which he was employed was abolish- 
Again he returned home, and found it 
changed; his step-mother was ge ntle and affection- 
ate, yet firm and strong. “If she had faults,” 
he wrote, “I never could find them.” Yet her 
companionship could not altogether dispel the 
gloom, and his solitude threw him still upon 
books. 


ly; it is needless to say tragedies and poems in 


ed. 





He read diligently, and wrote unceasing- 


imitation of the works then popular were the 
staple of these productions. He even ventured 
to write for the Quarterly Review, and in 1822 
the appearance of a short article on “ Moore’s 
Melodies” came like an opening into sunshine, 
and by his step-mother’s advice he went up to 
London to seek his fortunes by literature. Gif- 
ford, the editor of the Quarterly, was kind to 
him, and procured for him the editorship of the 
London Maga ine 

Sut his literary projects were speedily aban- 
doned when he was offered a clerkship in the 
Colonial Department with a salary of $1750 at 
once, with an increase to $3000 in twelve months, 
The business of the Colonial Office was growing 
every year more important; it was in utter con 
fusion; old clerks had to be got rid of, and new 
ones brought in able to grapple with the mo- 
mentous and pressing question of negro emanci- 
The young clerk displayed great apti 
tude for business, and this, combined with his la 
boriousness, placed in his hands a measure of au 


pation 


thority never before exercised by so young a man 
in so subordinate a position. He tells in his au 
tobiography how, in opposition to the wishes of 
the Secretary of State, he drew up a dispatch re 
calling the Governor of an important colony, and 
forced his reluctant chief to sign it. He adds, 
“T caught myself haranguing Lord Goderich and 
Lord Althorp as if they had been my confidential 
servants instead of his Majesty’s.” He kept 
these noble lords in a state of pupilage—a state 
which functionaries placed for political reasons 
in administrative offices must patiently accept. 
The next Secretary of State was Stanley, by no 
means a man to brook dictatorial subordinates, and 
Taylor found him cold and unfriendly, calls him 
his “ oppressor,” cries out,“ I think he was not 
chivalrous,” and other signs of having been se 
verely sat down upon. Taylor had always been 


* Autobioaraphy of Henry Taylor. Two Volumes, 
12mo. Published by Harper & Brothers, 





resolute for emancipation, but neither total nor | 
immediate, and had elaborated an impracticable | 
plan borrowed from some Spanish scheme. He | 
could not, however, convert the docile Althorp to | 
it, and Stanley had plans of his own, which re- | 
sulted in the Emancipation Bill of 1834. This 
bill was a standing grievance to Taylor, and he 
regarded the Jamaica outbreak of 1865 as a ful- 
fillment of his forebodings. 


' 
Still, however arro 
gant he may have been in relation to his chiefs, 
his ability was unreservedly acknowledged. 
During all his official life he had still been 
busied with literary efforts. He published /saac 
Comnenus in 1827 (a bad failure), continued to 
write for the Quarlerly, formed the acquaintance 
of Charles Austin, J. 8. Mill, the Hydes, the Vil- 
lierses, and John Romilly (all, like himself, radical 
Benthamites), and saw a good deal of Southey, 
with whom he made a trip to the Continent, and 
who suggested to him the subject of Van Arte- 
velde, which he began in 1828. His father pru- 
dently reminded him that poetry and statecraft 
were hardly compatible, expressing a hope that 
he would not let the former engross all his pow- 
ers, and received the reply that writing plays was 
the only pleasure in which he indulged. He had, 
however, indulged in falling in love with Theresa 
Villiers, and experienced a decided rejection by 
that lady, who afterward became the wife of 
George Cornewall Lewis. It was not till some 
years afterward that he found consolation in his 
love for Miss Spring Rice, the daughter of Stan- 
ley’s successor in the Colonial Office, whom he 
married in October, 1889. In 1834 he entered 
into sudden celebrity—Philip van Artevelde was 
a great success. Wordsworth was not vet far- 
famed, Byron was passing away for a time; it 
was a dull period for the Muses, and publishers 
would have nothing to say to poets. He offered 
his new work to Murray, Murray referred him to 
Moxon, and Moxon told him that when authors 
applied to Murray to publish what would lose 
money, he referred them to him. Finally Taylor 
produced his tragedy at his own cost. Its suc- 
cess highly gratified him, and opened to him the 
doors of Holland House and Lansdowne House, 
but he soon withdrew from the circle that gath- 
ered at the former historic mansion. He pub- 
lished in 1836 The Statesman, which was revised 
in the proof-sheets by Spedding and Gladstone— 
a work modelled on Bacon’s essays, dealing main- 
ly with details of official practice in a sub-sarcastic 
style, dignified but not profound, He set to work 
also on his Hdwin the Fair. From his literary 
reputation, he was charged by Lord Aberdeen and 
Sir Robert Peel with the drawing up of a scheme 
for a British Institute, to be divided into four 
academies, each to consist of twelve members. 
Peel said he would keep it by him till a favor- 
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able opportunity occurred, but as his government 
only lasted a few months longer, nothing came of 
it, except Peel’s appropriating to literary men 
$6000 per annum from the civil list. 

Mr. Gladstone became Under-Secretary for the | 
Colonies in 1835, and Taylor wrote of him, “I 
rather like him, but he is said to have more of 
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the devil in him than appears, that is, in a virtu- 
ous way; only self-willed”—an opinion which he 
soon modified into a statement that “he had 
great abilities, great strength of character, and 
excellent dispositions.” In 1836 Lord Glenelg 
offered Taylor the Governorship of Upper Can- 
ada; but this was declined, as was also every oth- 
er offer of promotion. Taylor never hesitated to 
describe himself as being unfit to be a leader. 
High office he deemed incompatible with the life 
poetic, and he should have felt he was deserting 
the higher for the lower life in accepting it. Glad- 
stone’s opinion of him is expressed in the words, 
“He wanted nothing but ambition to be a great 


man.” Still, he had the ambition to do good 
work. He wrote long papers, to be submitted to 


the cabinet, on West Indian affairs, and, in fact, 
under the supreme rule of James Stephen, gov- 
erned what in office parlance were called the 
sugar colonies; thus the records of his heaviest 
labors are accumulated on the shelves of the Co- 
lonial Office. In 1843 Taylor took six months’ 
leave of absence, and with his wife made a visit 
to France and Italy, and in 1845 commenced his 
play, A Virgin Widow, in which he hoped to re- 
vive the spirit of the Elizabethan comedy. In 
1851 his father died, and in 1853 the mother fol- 
lowed him to the tomb. In 1856 he took part 
in what did not concern him—the Central Amer- 
ican negotiations ; and in 1855, when the system 
of competitive examination in the civil service was 
proposed, he suggested a combination of nomina- 
tion with competition. So his life ran on—work 
in office amid red tape, poetry at home in his 
family circle. In 1862 he received the honorary 
degree of D.C.L. at Oxford; in 1865 the insur- 
rection in Jamaica brought upon him unusual 
pressure, and led to the suspension of his auto- 
biography ; in 1869 he became Knight Command- 
er of the Order of St. George and St. Michael, and 
published a letter to Gladstone on amendments 
of the criminal law; and in 1872 retired to private 
life. 

The bulk of Taylor’s official work must of ne- 
cessity remain unknown; much of it, no doubt, | 
appears in speeches or letters by his superiors in | 
office; but it must have been excellent, for he 
seems to have retained the esteem of all the twen- 
ty-six Secretaries under whom he served. On po- 
litical questions his opinions are mere conjectures ; 
he is always the bureaucrat. “Ido not,” he writes, 
“like the American people, or any other people. 
The English people are a disagreeable people.” 
He believes that the Canadas should be prepared 
for separation, that they have no sentiment of at- 
tachment to the mother country, and that no dif- 
ficulties should be thrown in the way of annexa- 
tion to the United States. He speaks in 1864 of 
the “ frightful phenomenon of the United States 
exploding,” doubts whether the Union was worth 
preserving at the cost of the war, and whether the 
Union is the Union that was before the war. In 
reply to a rejoinder by Merivale, who had been in 
this country, he reiterates his opinions, and adds, 
“T doubt of the coherency of the structure, espe- 
cially having regard to the national lust of ag- 
grandizement.” Even in judging of men his 
opinions are often childish. He believed in 1874 
that Mr. Gladstone was more than ready to re- 
ceive his dismissal at the hands of the people, 
and even wrote to him that ministers should be | 
turned out every six years for the benefit of their | 
health, to which Gladstone replied that he found | 
it just as hard to get out of office as to get in. 
Still, it must be repeated, he has been a valuable 
official. His industry, his integrity, his honesty 
and outspokenness, his very lack of ambition, | 
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make him a very model of a civil service clerk, 
Nor need it be forgotten that during much of his 
career he, like every one in the Colonial Office, 
was ruled by “ King Stephen,” and after his re- 
tirement had colleagues like Lord Blatchford. 

In private life he seems to have been shy and 
retiring, with, he confesses, unprepossessing man- 
ners, but retaining the warm affection of his 
friends and the love of his kindred. His literary 
tastes and official position brought him into re- 
lations with all the eminent men of the last half- 
century. His official life extended from Lord 
Bathurst to Gladstone; his literary life, from 
Southey to Tennyson. He congratulates himself 
especially on his friendships with remarkable wo- 
men, and holds that all that was worth having in 
his social life came to him through Lady Ash- 
burton, the great lady who so bewitched Carlyle. 
In his autobiography he speaks always of his po- 
etic labors; from them he expects permanent 
fame, and undoubtedly Philip van Artevelde ex- 
presses high thoughts in forcible English, and 
tells the story vividly. His short lyrics are 
touching and melodious, but it is strange to think 
that Cornewall Lewis proposed him for the lau- 
reateship after Wordsworth’s death, “as Tenny- 
son was little known.” 





“THE STILL HUNT.” 
a* significant a piece of American sculpture 
as exists anywhere is this bronze figure of 
a crouching panther, in the Central Park, by Ed- 
ward Kemeys. Conceived strictly after classic 
methods, it is entirely unconventional; natural 
in the extreme, and reflecting a faithful study of 
details, it has the artistic qualities of beauty of 
outlines and of treatment in masses. It stands 
a hundred miles away from the “ ornamental” 
specimens that the public are usually treated to, 
being at once decorative in the best technical 
sense and nobly monumental. Unaided and 
alone, it teaches that the sculptor’s art is a re- 
specter not only of persons, but of nature, ani- 
mate and inanimate. Whatever the current lim- 
itations of precedent, mannerism, and affectation, 
this “Still Hunt” takes us into the broad, free 
air, and shows us sculpture as broad and as free; 
so much so, indeed, that when a few art-loving 
citizens of New York purchased it of its author, 
and presented it to the principal pleasure resort 
of the metropolis, they did so well that some 
connoisseurs were fain to believe they had done 
better than they knew. 

It has been much the fashion of late to glorify 
the French sculptor Barye. Mr. W. T. Walters, 
of Baltimore, recently organized a great exhibi- 
tion of his works, and at the Lotos Club a few 
nights ago a similar though less comprehensive 
array of them was seen, The praise of Barye 
has been in everybody’s mouth, so to speak ; but 
here is an American sculptor who displays the 
finest traits of the celebrated Parisian, and adds 
to them the singular charm that comes of a direct 
personal study of his subject in its native haunts, 
Kemeys has supped and fraternized with wild 
beasts in their lairs in the Rocky Mountains, 
while Barye was forced to content himself with 
their semi-domesticated ways in the Jardin des 
Plantes, This superb, supple panther, ferocious, 
carnivorous, gathering himself with majestic force 
to spring upon his prey in a manner worthy of 
the largest and most formidable feline quadruped 
of the New World, never came within the range 
of Barye’s vision—never by any possibility was 
seen in the cage of a menagerie. 


i 
i 
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HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR NERVOUSNESS, INDIGESTION, &o 
Senp to the Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, 
R. L, for pamphlet. Mailed free.—[Adv.)} 





DO YOU KNOW A MAN 
Whose wife is troubled with debility, nervousness, 
liver complaint, or rheumatism? Just tell him it is 
a pity to let the lady euffer that way, when Brown's 
Jron Bitters will relieve her. Mrs. L. B. Edgerly, 
Dexter, Me., says, “* Brown’s Tron Bitters cured me of 
debility and palpitation of the heart.” Mrs. H. 8S. Mc- 
Laughlin, of Scarborough, Me., says the bitters cured 
her of debility. Mrs. Harding, of Windham Centre, in 
the same state, says it cured her of dizziness in the 
head. So it has cured thousands of other ladies.—[Adv.]} 





“Say, why is everything 
Either at sixes or at sevens?” 

Probably, my dear nervous sister, becanse you are 
suffering from some of the diseases peculiar to your 
sex. You have a “dragging-down” feeling, the back- 
ache, you are debilitated, you have pains of various 
kinds. Take Dr. R. V. Pierce’s “ Favorite Prescrip- 
tion” and be cured. Price reduced to one dollar. 
By druggists.—{Adv.] 





PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. It has 
a most refreshing and beneficial effect on the 
skin, imparting to the same a peculiar softness 
and clearness, and, while imperceptible after it is 
applied, its lasting properties will be found un- 
equalled by any other. Endorsed by the theat- 
rical profession. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Jonn Perriz, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—{ Adv. ] 





EACH YEAR FINDS 
“Brown's Bronomiat Troours” 1x New Looaririrs 
In various parts of the world. For relieving Hoarse- 
ness, Coughs, Colds, and Throat Diseases, they have 
been proved reliable. Sold only in boxes, at 25¢ —[{Adv.] 





BURNETT'S COCOAINE 
Has received universal endorsement. No other prepa- 
ration possesses such remarkable properties for em- 
bellishing and strengthening the hair and rendering 
it durk and glossy. It cures baldness and eradicates 
dandruff. Borserr’s Fravoring Exrnacts are the 
best.—[Ado,] 





ADVERTISHMEN'’L'S. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alam or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 


Roya. Baxtne Powper Co., 106 Wall Street,  ® é 
Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 
T A M ‘A A laxative and refreshing 
for Constipation, 
loss of appetite, bile, head- 
Sole Proprietor, 
27, rue Rambutean, Pari 
usnial purgatives, is agreea- 
ble to take, and never produces irritation nor inter- 


Fruit Lozenge 
ache, hemorrhoids, cereb- 
ral congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
ria. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
TAMAR, unlike pills and the 
feres with busine 88 or pleasure. 








gi yy i 
FERRIS Bhos., irr, sl White 8. i. Lo 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, afier a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- 
wired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 


$5. KR. T, BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 


38it Sixt Av enuK, New New York, 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES 
AND TRICYCLES, 


THE POPULAR STEEDS FOR 
BUSINESS AND PLEASURE, 
Send stamp for illustrated 36-page 

ansinee 
THE POPE YFG COo., 
598° ‘Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


THIS INK IS ‘MANU r°D BY 


J. H. BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 
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/ AMERICAN SILKS. 
JOHN N. STEARNS & C0, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


39 Union Square, Factory East 42d and 43d Sts., 





NEW YORK. 





In order to introduce our goods generally and let the public know what AMERICAN 
SILKS are, we have decided to advertise our leading qualities as per list below, and will send 
express or postpaid any length desired on receipt of price, with privilege of returning if not satis- 
factory. 


samples. 

Regular SUR AH, 21-in., black and colors.+.. $0.85 | Black, 5-thread, 22-in., gros grain.........-.... $1.50 
(A good durable silk.) ieee Pe 22-in., “ OF nthe eet cian 1,75 

Extra SUR AH, 21-in., black and colors...... 1.05 “ g§  92-in., siggy rR eS 2.00 
(A rich durable silk.) chee 22-in., Rhadames.............. 1.3 


Double extra SU BR AH, 23-in., black and colors. 1.25 | Black and colors, 6-thread, 22-in., Rhadames.... 1.50 





Triple extra SU RAH, 24-in., black and colors. 1.50 | Black, 4-thread, 24-in., Mascotte..........-....- 1,50 
(Very rich and heavy.) ee a Ss PNR ok desc coeamnee 1.50 

Black, 3-thread, 21-in., gros grain........e.s+.+ 1.10} And black and colored, 8-thread, 24-in., Satin 
a? 22-in., “ O pececcbncewes - 1.25: Duchess (the finest Silk that can be made).... 2.00 


N. B.—The above goods are at our factory prices—one third cheaper than imported silks, 


and as pure and fine as can 1 be made. Please me ntion this paper. 


9 RKKKKyY 


PIKMIN, a aa Cao aC a ak KKK Ta ak aca 
What d’ye lack, my Masters, What d’ye lack ? 
te te ee ae 


xy Greate Englyfhe 
COMPLEXION SOAP. 


ESTABLISHED 100 YEARS. 


Cars Soap,: 


A ——. je nara! Sor x Complexion. 
S ufed and recommended 
bye Miftre/s Adelina Patti, ® 
Miftre/s Lithe Langtry, and & 
) othere beauteous Ladyes. Y° 

~ Soape i is marvellous for im- 
*, proving y *Complexyon, and for keepynge J 
y° handesinne nice ordere. Y° Proprietors 4 
x of PEARS’ SOAP are y° makers bye 
* Royal Warraunt to y° Wrince of Wales. 2 
G@- Y° faire maidens and matrons, and 
goodlie youths and menne of America 
will truly find that y° wonderful virtues 
» of PEARS’ Soap, which all y* druggifts 


» _fell, have not been over-rated. 


[A i A) AH MH) 
HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
10 West 14th Street, New York. 
Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, and all mate- 
rials for Art Needlework. Send 3c. for latest Catalogue. 


STRONG HEALTHY PLANTS t 


ba 5c. ERED SAFEL 


if ee stents He 


t. 
BE re bY peetttae eres: Fre mb 
Pag with ste for hoe 


AS. T-STARR, Taha der ees teach Pa 


“Drovkemness and Opium Habit. 


These blighting diseases absolutely cured aod the system 
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-» BRANFORD, CONN, 


FROM MISS ANNIE PIXLEY. 


My Dear Mr. Levy,—Allow me to express my 
delight at the satisfaction your Lablache Pow- 
der has given me. It is the finest that I have 
ever used. Yours truly 


ANNIE PIXLEY. 


‘SILKS FoR PATCHWORK 















m 50 centand $1.00 ages. Handsomest assortment ever offered, 
restored toa healthy condition byC.C.BEERS,M.D., | Ou vntand §|.opearee, Best Einbroiery Silky amorted color, and 
well known here. Send stamp for evidence, or call at Illustrated Book of fancy stitches, designs, &c. for crazy work, free 





tesidence, 41 Appleton Street, ton, Mass with every $1.00order- YALE SILK WORKS, New Haven, ‘Conn. 


In ordering colors, send shade, as we sell the goods so close we cannot afford to cut 





PRIESTLEY’S SILK-WARP HENRIETTAS 


Are easily distinguished by their softness and beauty and 
They are made of the finest silk and 


regularity of finish. 


best Australian Wool, and are the most thoroughly reliable 
goods in the market. 

















REDFERN 


LADIES’ TAILOR 


SPRING GOWNS. 


New Cloths and Colorings, made specially for Red- 
fern, now ready. The Spring Combinations are ex- 
ceedingly pretty. 


SPRING ULSTERS. 


A charming novelty for Spring is Blanket Cloth. 
prepared solely for Redfern, and in Redfern’s own 
colors, 


SPRING COATS. 


Redfern’s New Designs in Braiding are beautiful, 
and give a character to their garments no others pos- 
Sess, 

Patterns in an almost infinite variety of coloring 
and design, with Estimates and Latest Novelties in 
Style, will be forwarded, Post Free. 

The Art of Fitting perfectly without a personal in- 
terview is specially studied. A Pattern Body only 
required, and a perfect fit guaranteed. 


; REDFERN 


210 FIFTH AVENUE, 


Madison Square, New York. 
COWES; LONDON; PARIS. 


PATENT WAVES OUTDONE 


L. SHAW, 
HAIR AND BEAUTIFYING BAZAR, 
No. 54 West 14th St., New York City. 
Three doors from Macy’s. 

L. SHAW’S world- 
renowned MARIE 
ANTOINETTE 
WAVE, with the im- 
proved Elastic Spring, 
clasps softly on the 
forehead, and imparts 
instantaneously a 
marvellously youth- 
ful appearance; no 
nets or hairpins re- 
quired; from $5 up- & 
ward. Ladies’ own 
hair made up into @ 
same. 5000 FRONT 
PIECES of every de- 
scription, and of best 
workmanship, soid at q 
less than cost, and ‘4 
below any house in 
the city. 

MY GRAY HAIR 
de spot is known as the largest, finest, and most relia- 
ble; and, as to prices, I cannot be undersold. 

Gray Hair warranted genuine or money refunded. 

Hair cutting and curling on the premises, by best 
French artists; front pieces delomed while you wait, 
25 cents each. Marie Antoinette Feather - Light 
Switches, naturally wavy, from $5 upward. 

Goods can be sent, C.O.D., free of charge, 
privilege of returning at my expense. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soin By ALL DEALERS Toroucnout He WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-—1I878. 





with 














Bt Leading Style is the Tuck-up Coiffure, invented 
by H. Guilmard, Parisian Artist. It consists of 3 
pieces, adapted to the shape of the head, the neck, the 
front piece and the tuck-up switch, On receipt of 2he. 
we will send fashion-plate of the tuck-up style. Mr. 
Guilmard recommends to the ladies Eau Merveilleuse 
as the hest restorative for gray bair, $2.50 per bottle; 
Ean Quinide, as the best hair tonic, $1; Creme Imper- 
atrice, for the face, $1; Blanc des Grace, to use after, 
$1; Farine Noisettes, for whitening the hands, 50c. 

Fard Indien, for the eyebrows, $1; the best liquid Rouge 
for cheeks and lips, $2. These goods sold and import- 
ed at my establishinent only. Sal Broadway, N. Y. City. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


STABLISHED 1874. 
For seistia address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York, 


SHOPPING Commission 5 cents on the 
Dollar. For circular, address 
MISS G. JONES, 209 E. 31st St., N. Y. City. 


N ME. FRANCIS’ PURCHASING AGENCY. 

Dry Goods, Millinery, Trimmings of any kind, 
also Jewelry, at the Retail prices. No commission 
charged. 42 West 23d Street, New York 


PP G In New York by a lady 
SHO IN * of long experience, good 
taste, &c., without charge. Forcircular, references, 7 “ 
address MISS A. BOND, 280 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 
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LE BOUTILLIER BROS. 


Of 23d St., N.Y. 


ral Sa 


Having determined not to move any 
of their present stock of DRY GOODS to 
their large NEW BUILDING, they have 
marked the goods at prices which must 
sell them quickly, preferring to give 
ABSOLUTE BARGAINS rather than 
pay for the removal of stock. 


PRICE-LIST OF BARGAINS 
Sent Free. 
Le Boutillier | Qf 734 
| Street, 


Brothers, _ | NEW YORK. 
H.C. F. a 


KOCH & SON 


6th Ave. and 20th St., N. Y. City, 





The largest Importers and Dealers in the U. 8S. of 


JERSEYS. 





No.1 


-ALL-WOOL STOCKINET (black). 
FINE ENGLISH—Black,Garnet, Navy, Seal. 81.90 


95 cts. 


BON MARCHE Fan Back, Satin Bow, 
Black and Colors, as above.............. .2.50 
No.2—FINE STOCKINET—Coat Bac k, Blac k.1.9 


Imported—Cashmere Finish, colors as in No 1.2 
No. 83—BRAIDED—like cut, Black % 
SCALLOPED & BRAIDED, fine quality 
BEADED, Fan Back, Black, 4.50, 5.75.7 50.8 
BLACK SILK JERSEYS 6.50 and os 
CHILDREN’S JERSE YS,8 to 14 yra, sk. & colors. 98e. 
Brerren Quatiry, 


The most superb arsortment of Fane 


than any other house, 
When ordering, send Bust measure. 


H.C. F. KOCH & SON, New York City. 


NOVELTIES IN 


PARASOLS 


NOVEL DESIGNS IN 
LACE-COVERED, COACHING, 
CHANGEABLE, 

AND OTHER STYLES. 
Parasols Made to Match Costumes. 
THOMAS MILLER & SONS, 





1.50 
Braid Ve vd, Em- 
broidered, and Beaded Jerseys, at prices, as usual, /ower 








outillier Bros.., 





Broadway and 14th St., N. Y., 


In their Great Peremptory 


Sale, and in addition to a 


General Reduction in all Departments, 


offer the 


following 


SPECIAL BARGAINS: 


SILKS. 

100 pieces 24-inch Imported Satin- Finish Beautiful 
Round-Cord Black Gros-Grain Dress Silks, 
$1.30 per yard; unequalled by any $2.00 silk in 
the market 

100 pieces ¢ ‘olored Silks, cost 80c.to import. These 
come in Browns, Blues, Garnets, Grays, Olives, 
Myrtles, &c., and will be sold at 5O0c. per yard. 

5000 y: irds of ¢ ‘olore d Satin Rhadames, in forty street 
and eve ning shades, $1.15 per yard ; regularly 
sold at $1. 

1000 pieces Pisin ‘$10. 00 Silk Pongees, will be sacrificed 
at $7.50 per piece 

250 Pongee Robes, handsomely e embroide red. $10.50, 
pag $12, $13, $14, $15, $16 to $25 
each. 

GOSSAMERS. 

2000 more of our Gossamer Waterproof Cloaks, every 
garment warranted, $1.00 each; worth $1.75 
each, 


HANDKERCHIEFRFS. 

2000 dozen Ladies’ All-Pure-Linen Colored-Border and 
White Hemstitched Handkerchiefs, over one 
hundred styles, at 10¢€,. each. 

100 dozen Ladies’ and Gents’ Initialed Handkerchiefs, 
25e. each; formerly 50c. each, 


GREAT LACE SALE. 
1000 Beaded Vests and Fronts, 5O0e. each ; 
and $1.25 each. 
1200 Beaded Fronts, $1.98 and $2.48 3 worth $3.50 
and $5.00 each. 
300 —— Beaded Fronts, $2.48 5 formerly $6.50 


worth $1.00 


1000 Be il d Hat Crowns, 19¢.each; formerly 50c 
each, 


2000 yards Beaded Lace, 25e. per yard ; 


HAMBURG 
5000 yards Hamburg 
formerly 35c. 


formerly 45c. 


EMBROIDERIES. 
Embroideries, 20¢c. per yard; 


CORSETS. 
1000 French Woven All-Bone 
formerly $1.50 each. 


Corsets, 98e. each; 
LADIES’ COLLARS AND CUFFS, 
800 dozen Ladies’ Pure Linen Collars, with Capes, very 

newest styles, 10e. each. 
500 dozen Ladies’ Pure-Linen Jersey Cuffs, 10c. per 
pair; worth 20c. 
GE 
4-ply 


NTS’ COLLARS AND CUFFS. 
all-pure-Linen Collars, 50¢. per half dozen; 
regular price, $1.00 per half dozen. 

all-pure-Linen Cuffs, $1.00 per half dozen; 
regular price, $2.00 per hali dozen. 


4-ply 

















DRESS GOODS. 

2 cases 42-inch all-wool Armures, all shades, new 
Spring importation, 5O0e. per yard; worth S5c. 

200 pieces 54-inch all- wool Tricot Ladies? 
Cloths, 69¢. per yard; formerly $1.00 per 
yard. 

500 pieces Camel’s=-Hair Albatross (a new 
dress fabric), in all the new Spring colorings, 
5Oc. ; worth 85c. per yard 

25 pieces 50-inch all-wool Opera Cloth, in basket ef- 
fects (white and cream color), 75¢. per yard; 
formerly $1.50. 

25 pieces Velwet Brocade Grenadines, 

1.89 per yard; formerly $3.00. 

50 pieces all-silk Grenadine Brocades, stripes 

and Armures, 98¢e. 3 formerly $1.50 per yard. 


PRINTED WASH FABRICS. 
Scotch Ginghams, fast colors, 18e. per yard; 
80c. 
Fine French Satines, reduced to 33e. per yard. 
Domestic Satines, 123ge., 15¢., and choice patterns, 
25e. per yard. 


worth 


HOUSEKEEPING GOODS. 
7-8 Fruit of the Loom, 6%e. 4-4 Fruit do., 7 e. 
100 dozen Fine Huck Towels, knotted fringes, 39e. 
each; regular price, 60c. each. 
100 dozen Fancy Turkish Towels, 29e. each; worth 


45c. 

7-4 Bleached Damask, reduced from $1.00 to 59e. per 
yare 

8-4 Bleached Damask, extra fine, $1.10 per yard; 


worth $1 50. 
5-8 Napkins, $1.19, $1.29, and $1.50 per dozen 


3-4 Napkins, $1.68 and $2.00 per dozen; worth 
$2.00 and $2.50. : 
Crochet Quilts, extra quality, $1.25 each; specially 


reduced from $1.75. ; 
Marseilles Quilts, with heavily raised figures, $3.50 
each; worth $4.50. 


GLOVES. 
300 dozen 4-button Real Kid Gloves, all good shades, 
8$9e. per pair; regular price, $1.25. 
250 dozen 6-button Kid Gloves, very fine qué r ty, black 
and all colors, 98e. per pair; worth $1.5£ 


UNDERWEAR. 
2 cases Ladies’ Fine Merino Vests and Drawers, 35e. 
each ; reduced from 50c. 
2 cases Men's Fine Merino Vests and Drawers, 35e. 
each: reduced from 50c. 
500 dozen Gents’ Unlaundried Dress Shirts, full custom 
finish, 69e. each; positively worth 95c. 


| 1000 dozen Gents’ Fe ancy Silk and Satin Scarfs, choice 


patterns, 
50c. 


latest styles, 25e. euch; fully worth 


Le Bourittier Brotners, Broadway and 14th Street, New York City, call special attention 
to this Great Peremptory Sale, and are sure that their Patrons will consult their best interest by 
purchasing now, whe ther needed for immediate or future use, 





ELBERO 


Suury yard Warranked— 
Ano Wor Wore of & 


“ELBERON ENC cTWICL VELVET” 
Sola Vist CLASS RAOUL, 


PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED AT oon EXHIBITION, LONDON, 1884. 


JACKSON'S | 


FIM E: 
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Ordinary’ Velvet. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 
“By a thorongh knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 


Donia Sons, 


Broadway, 8th and 9th Sts., N. Y. 


Ladies’ and Children's Hosiery. 


We are showing an extraordinary Cheap La 


dies’ English Ingrain Cotton Hose, with and 
without Clocks—Colors: Navy, Seal, Cardinal, 


Garnet, and Gray—at 39¢c. per pair; the regular 
price everywhere for these goods is 75c per pair. 

150 Dozen of very fine Gauze Ladies’ Cotton 
Navy, Seal, Old Gold, 


Olive, and assorted Stripes, at 35c. per pair, or 


Hose in Cardinal, Gray, 


3 pairs for $1.00. 
These are considerably under real value. 
100 Dozen yee lren’s 


Hose—Colors : 


Heavy Ribbed Cotton 
Black, Seal, and Myrtle— 


all sizes, at 25¢e. per pair. 


Navy, 


We will warrant them a splendid wearing 
stocking. 


100 Dozen Children’s Cotton Hose, 


Polka Dot and Ring Patterns, in Navy, Cardinal, 


French 


and Electric—every pair guaranteed fast color— 


all sizes, 25c. per pair; these are just half 


former price. 


nnd 
bein ( le ae 
SPRING COSTUMES. 


Now in stock, our complete Importation of 
the latest Paris Novelties in Street, Carriage, 
Reception, Evening, and Seaside Costumes ; 
also, a fine assortment of 


our own manu- 


facture in the most fashionable materials, 


together with a fine line of Mantles, Wraps, 


Newmarkets, Jackets, Xe. 


D ? 
: Wroadovay AS | Ot b st. 
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DOCTEUR PIERRE’S 


(OF THE PARIS FACULTY rhe 


OF MEDICINE) 
Hygienical 


Preparations. Be 
45° 


SOLD 
EVERYWHERE. 
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MOURNING STORE, 


777 BROADWAY, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


Avenue, 


tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well - selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast -tables with a delicately flavored beverage 


8 Place de l’Opera, Paris. 
6th corner 22d Street. 














4é NEW USES OF >i 
DIAMOND DYES 


New uses are constantly being made of them so 
that, not only is all possible kinds of Domestic 
Coloring done with them, but also Art Work, Col- 
oring Photographs, Engravings, &c. They are 
used for Object Teaching in Schools, Coloring 
Maps, Baskets, Easter Eggs, Bone, Ivory, &c. For 
making ALL colors of Ink, Wood Stains, Shoe 
Dressing, Ink Pads, &c. . USE NO OTHER. 

They are the PUREST, STRONGEST and FAST- 
EST of all Dyes, One package colors one to four 
pounds of Silk, Wool, Cotton, ete. For special 
uses given above, no other dyes will answer. 

Sold by all druggists. Send stamp for Special 
Art Circular, Special School Circular, Sample Card 
of 32 colors, and directions. Colored Cabinet 
Photo, as sample, or a package of Any Color Dye 
mailed for 10 cents. Address the proprietors, 

WELLS, RICHARDSON &CO., Burlington, vt. 


THE DIAMOND PAINTS, 
HERE copren ana BRONZE, HLS 


Baskets, Frames 
yeep nee woe forall kinds of anneeeee Bam wok 
Artists ik for nizing. Equal to any 
of the high pt ced kinds and he > 10 — @ pack- 
age, at the ggists, or post-paid 
WELLS, RICHARDSON £& CO., sae Vt. 

















HEAD DARTERS FOR LADIES’ 
FANCY WORK. 
4° SPECIAL OFFER! -@a 
We will send you our Lapixs’ Book or Fanoy 
Work, and Inerrvorions for STaMPING (Price, 15c.), 
for three 2c. stamps. J. F. Ingauss, Lynn, Mass. 
“ BABIES.” 
Send four 2c. stamps and get beautiful new Set 
Scrap Pictures. HITING, 50 Nassau St., N. Y. 








OF NOVELTIES FOR MOURNING AND SECOND 
MOURNING. 

THEY COMPRISE SOME 
FABRICS, BY THE BEST FRENCH AND GERMAN 
MANUFACTURERS. 

IF DESIRED, THESE GOODS CAN BE MADE 
UP AT THE SHORTEST NOTICE AND AT THE 
LOWEST PRICES. 

ESTIMATES GIVEN 
SAMPLES SENT 
COUNTRY. 


JACKSON'S 


777 BROADWAY. 


ALL OTHER CATS 
ARE KITTENS 


When compared with our new and HANDSOME CAT- 
ALOGUE of Art Needlework and kindred subjects. 


ISSUED MARCH FIRST. 


Contains full instruction for Repousse or Ham- 
mered Brass Work, Kensington, Lustre, and 
Prismatine Painting, Flitter Work or Irides- 
cent Painting, Point-Lace Making (with en- 
gravings of all the stitches), descriptions and engrav- 
ings of Novelties in Decorative Embroidery, 
etc., With hundreds of illustrations of Stamping Puat- 
terns, showing design, size, and price of each 
WASTE NO MONEY ON TOY ** OUTFITS,” 
but get this book and select practical patterns to use. 
136 10x 12 in. pages. 2000 illus. by mail for 25 cents. 


136 PAGES, 2000 PICTURES. 
BENTLEY'S ART NEEDLEWORK, 


No, 12 W. 14th Street, New York. 


ON APPLICATION, AND 
TO ALL PARTS OF THE 





OF THE NEWEST | 
| frame. 
Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only | 





of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to | 


attack wherever there is a weak point. We may 
escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
"Civil Service Gazette. 


in half-pound tins by Grocers, labelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 


The Famous English Custard Powder — Produces 

DELICIOUS CUSTARD WITHOUT EGGS, at HALF 
THE COST AND TROUBLE, 

pints, and 36 cents, 


BIRD'S 
suficient for 7 pints, 
=" POWDER 


Sold in Boxes at 18 
cents, sufficient for 3 


LUXURY. 
Inventors and Manufacturers, A.rrep Birp & Sons, 
Birmingham, England. Sold by all Grocers. 


EVANS & SHOWELL, Philadelphia, pave 
& 21 Park P1., , Sole Ag’ ts for U. 8. 


” 


SWEETS? will Mail Free, on receipt ot addre 38, Pas. 
Mailed rey & Swerrs,” a little work containing 
—— 


Practical Hints & Original Recipes for Tasty 
Dishes for the Dinner and Supper tz able. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
» THE PLYMOUTH LAP-BOARD, 
| Unlike any other Lap-Board made. 
No slipping. Holds itself on the Jap. 
Keeps the work just where you place 
it. Weighs only 2 pounds. Specially 
adapted { for lady canvassers, Address 
T. E. CHASE & CO., 126 Water St., Boston, Mass. 
clusive territory. Particulars free. 


Free. 
a 








WE LAME TET DESIRE TO CALL THE ATTENTION OF THEIR | which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. Itis | New York, Wholesale, 42 Murray Street. 
- SIs Sov SU Soy RUE SS ayy CUSTOMERS AND THE PUBLIC TO THE } by the judicious oy of such articles of diet that a 

oi tithe ote athe Ske ae ae oe | constitution may be gradually built up until strong 

Zi FR 2S FR AK 3h TES ZFS Fis SPRING EXHIBITION | enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds Invaluable for the Freshness and 


Beauty of the Complexion 
and the Skin, 


“Mp onan FAY, 
erf umer, 
MOST “Vy; 


CELEBRATED 


© Rue de la Paix, 


RICE POWDER 


PREPARED WITH BISMUTH. 14 


SOLD EVER x WHERE, 


can do their own stamping , for em 

broidery, Oil, Water Color, Lustral 

and Ke nsington P: mo by eg 

our artistic patte They 

easily and quickly transierred to silk. velvet, 
plush, ete., and may be used fifty times orer, Our 
Outfit contains 23° Useful and Artistic working Pat- 
terns, as follows: One spray cach of Double Roses, 
Single Roses, Forget-Me-Nots, Golden Rod and Su- 
mac leaves, Daisies, Corner of Daisies to match 
Ferns and Butterflics, W: ater Lilies, one sheet of 10 
smaller Patterns of Flowers, Greenaway figures, But- 
terflies, Beetles, ete., with your own initials, in hand- 
some 2-inch letter, for Handkerchiefs, Towels, ete., 
with box each of dark and light Powder, two Pads. 
and directions for inde/ible stamping, 85 cts., 
xe “ oy oe al of Needlework,’ 
0ok of “1000 Embroidery Designs,” 15 ets, c 

above, 1.25. Agents wanted. AcCdress = Air u 
ATTEN PUB. CO., 38 W. l4th St., 











ae t- 


100 pp., 35 ets, 


New York. 


INDELIBLE INK. 


No preparation and only a 
common pen needed. Estab- 
lished 50 Years. Superior 
pop ‘or decorative work on linen. Receive 

Centennial “Medal & Diploma. Sold every where. 














HARPER'S BAZAR. 


VOLUME XVIIL, NO. 17. 
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THE PLEASURES 


This is a common, ordinary bob-tail car. There is nothing striking 
about it; you see them every day. But we will endeavor to describe 
a few of the incidents that daily happen in the history of this wouder- 
ful American institution. 


AND COMFORTS OF THE BOB-TAIL CAR 


The absence of a conductor renders it delightfully convenient to 
the small boy. 





SYSTEM. 


Not having a front platform for smokers, the alleged platform 
on the tail end is always comfortably filled. 
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A poor washer-woman comes next, but nobody sees her. 
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Never get into a heated discussion with the driver. You may con- 
quer him from an intellectual stand-point, but as you are leaving the 
car, then, oh! then he seizes his opportunity and the handle of the 
patent door-closer at the same time, and almost chokes you to death. 


Another of the many “conveniences” is the presence of the irre- 
pressible box and bundle fiend, He is always on board, monopoliz- 
ing the whole of the spacious 22-inch deep platform, and making it 
next to impossible to get on or off the car. 


Time, tide, and the bob-tail car waits for no man, especially after 
a blockade on the road when the driver is aking up for lost time. 
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The rule “walk your horses on curves and switches” is always 
rigidly observed by the driver at the expense of the passengers. 


The system of making change for passengers has been reduced to 
an exact science. This unfortunate man on entering the car handed 
the driver a bill to be changed. Time rolled on, he was five blocks 
beyond his destination, and patience finally ceasing to be a virtue, he 
timidly asked for his change. Tableau. 


After the driver had punched the unfortunate passenger until he 
was black and blue, a policeman was called upon the scene. Expla- 
nations and protestations on the part of the traveller are out of the 
question, and off he goes to spend a night in the lock-up. 





